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BRAZIL: FACES IN THE CHURCH 


AThe Double Identity of Dorothy L. Sayers 
ill-Your Will Speak for You? 








_—— summer, millions of Americans pack their bags, 
climb into their cars, and take to the road to vacation 
in the scenic spots of this magnificent country. 

My wife and I used to be typical of tourists in our non- 
attendance at church during our travels. However, we 
missed our Sunday services. The week seemed incomplete 
without them. The communion with God which we 
achieved in church, we discovered, could not be found 
even when we stood on the brink of the Grand Canyon 
and looked over that most awe-inspiring of His creations. 
Finally in Spearfish, South Dakota, one Sunday morning, 
we decided to experiment. So, on a bright Sabbath morning, 
my wife shined up the children and away we went to join 
the procession going to church. There was a certain intimacy 
about that parade of churchgoers. All of us have felt like 
natives of Spearfish ever since. 

That experience established a policy. Now, when we 
reach our week-end destination, we find a church—by 
preference Presbyterian, of course, but not to the exclusion 
of all others. We have worshiped in Methodist, Lutheran, 





Don’t Take 
A Vaeation from God 


and Congregational churches and attended nonse 





services in the national parks. We have heard sermons frag” 


Massachusetts to California and from Florida to Ban 
Canada, where they still use the hymnals my grandpare 
used, the ones without the music. 

Every village of a thousand people in this country, 
find, has at least one Protestant church, and many s 
communities are also well-equipped. Many churches 
listed in telephone directories. Often street signs will di 
the traveler to them. If all else fails, a direct question 
anyone on the street is all that is needed to find the ho 
of God. 


i bee summer, more Americans than ever before will ta 
to the road. Many of them will never think of attend 
church away from home. But those of us who do will 

that the renewing of our communion with God in chu 
on Sunday morning does more to make our vacations o 
plete than anything else we do. 


—WaLTen S. LIGGETT 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Harold Blake Walker 














But we preach Christ crucified, unto 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
ich are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
hrist the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God. (I Corinthians 23-24) 
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[7HEREVER Paul went preaching 
“Christ crucified,” he met stubborn 
edulity and skepticism. The notion 
of conquest by dying on a cross ran 
ounter to the thinking of the age. Who 
er heard of winning a battle by being 
jiled to a cross? In a two-fisted world 
of swords and staves, nobody ever won 
sovereignty by way of sacrifice. The very 
lea was a “stumbling block” to the Jews, 
and it was sheer “foolishness” to the logi- 
il Greeks. It is something of a miracle 
hat Paul convinced anybody. 

It is worth noting, however, that Paul 
.Mmever modified nor watered down his 
message to make it more palatable to the 
keptical. On the contrary, he went on 
aying to the skeptical crowds, “We 
preach Christ crucified.” They could 
ake it or leave it. However, before they 
it with a cynical sneer, they had 
better look at their lives and their times 
in the light of the Cross. There was more 
0 it than met the naked eye, for in 
ruth, “Christ crucified” was “the power 
hn God, and the wisdom af God.” 
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part of the difficulty lay in the fact 
that Paul started where most people 
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vill tifivere reluctant to start. He began with 
ttend™he stubborn fact of human sin. Sin, 
will fig@Paul knew, had to be conquered before 


| chupnything else could be conquered. It 
ns cagmade no difference who ruled the world, 
Babylon or Assyria, Egypt or Rome or 
rael; nothing would be changed and 
othing made better until somebody 
vercame “the radical evil in human 
ature.” Turn anywhere you please in 

t contemporary world and it is plain 
hat the trouble is sin. 

So, Paul started with the fact of sin 
nd went on to sav. “We vreach Christ 
rucified.” It was his way of saying one 
ery important thing, namely that sin 
scostly. Every sin means in essence that 
omebody is crucified. 

Sin always hurts somebody. Whether 
jou know it or not, sin hurts you. Paul 
put it aptly when he wrote, “The wages 
bt sin is death.” We may quarrel with 

is as grammar, but not as essential 
mith. Sin involves spiritual death. It 

wea Wiboisons the possibilities of our minds 
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In the Light of the Cross 


and wills. It makes cowards of us all. 
It separates us from God and leaves us 
isolated from the sources of courage and 
faith and hope. 

Now and then I hear a husband say, 
“T'm in the doghouse.” Maybe he stayed 
on the golf course too late or tramped 
with muddy shoes through the house 
from the garden. When a'man says, “I’m 
in the doghouse,” he means he is tem- 
porarily isolated from his wife. There 
is a barrier that can’t be crossed. 

It should be noted, however, that 
there are times when we put ourselves 
in the “doghouse.” We are isolated from 
those who love us, not by their anger, 
but by our own sense of guilt. The 
alienation is in us, not in them. It is 
“the hidden sins of the heart” that make 
us self-consciously unable to commune 
comfortably with those against whom 
we have sinned. 

Fundamentally, sin leads us to a self- 
imposed isolation from God, puts us into 
a spiritual “doghouse.” God does not 
love us the less, but our communion is 
thwarted by something in ourselves. 
There is a self-erected barrier between 
us and the source of our self-respect and 
dignity, our faith, and our hope. “The 
wages of sin is death.” Sin hurts you 
and involves your own suffering. 

But, deeper yet, there is an intimate 
relation between sin and suffering be- 
cause all of us are somewhere in what 
the prophet calls “the bands of love.” 
Sin never is a private affair. The Cross 
of Christ says plainly that somebody al- 
ways is crucified by sin. That is not 
easy to face, as I have discovered on 
more than one occasion in my ministry. 
One episode, however, stands out. I had 
visited a man in jail and then gone to 
his home to talk with his wife and chil- 
dren. It was not a pleasant experience. 
But the most agonizing part of it came 
from the ten-year-old boy who said, “My 
daddy couldn’t have done anything 
wrong.” In the days that followed, that 
lad was crucified emotionally and spir- 
itually. A thousand other boys could 
consider quite dispassionately the news 
story of a father who sinned, but one 
who loved was crucified. 


II 
E preach Christ crucified,” said 
Paul, as if he meant to say there 
is some relationship between our sin 
and His Cross. And, indeed, there is. 
The sins that crucified Him are our 
sins. 


Who can read the story of Holy 
Week without the feeling that he is in- 
volved? It is a drama of our own ex- 
perience; and if we have eyes to see, 
we cannot escape it. “Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord?” is a ques- 
tion to which there is a single answer. I 
was there, and so were you. “We preach 
Christ crucified” because our sins cru- 
cified him and crucify him still. 
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B there is a deeper relationship be- 
‘tween our sins and the Cross in the 
profound truth that on the Cross we see 
the suffering love of God “reconciling 
the world” and us “unto himself.” Put 
simply, the truth is this: On the Cross, 
we meet the mightiest power there is 
to redeem and change life and lift us 
above the sins that claim us. We meet 
the decisive power of suffering love, love 
that cares deeply. 

A professional psychologist remarked 
on one occasion that he had developed 
the capacity for “confronting grievous 
situations unemotionally.”. That may 
very well save wear and tear on the 
psychologist in his dealing with people. 
The only trouble is that there isn’t any 
healing in it. I don’t want a doctor who 
can be coldly dispassionate in the pres- 
ence of my pain. I want a doctor who 
cares. Of course, I don’t want him to 
burst into tears, but I want him to let 
me know that he knows how I feel. 

What is more important, I don’t want 
a God who is utterly detached in soli- 
tary grandeur. I want a God who knows 
how I feel, shares my hurt, and by love 
pulls me away from my sins. Don’t mis- 
derstand me; the wish is not father to 
the thought. The idea was plowed into 
history at Calvary. So, I “preach Christ 
crucified,” the “human face of God,” 
who confronts grievous situations with 
compassionate concern and redemptive 
love. 

The portrait of God, conquering by 
suffering love, was “unto the Jews a 
stumbling block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness.” Sin had to be smashed by 
ruthless power or rationalized into the 
limbo of “disguised good,” but who 
would dream of conquering sin by suffer- 
ing love? But how can sin ever be con- 
quered save by suffering love? 

A young woman in a modern novel 
put the truth aptly when her fomilv and 
the neighbors all wanted her to leave 
a no-good husband. “I know hes no 
good the way he is,” she argued, “but 
maybe if I go on loving him, he'll be 
what I know he can be.” Suffering love 
standing by. Love on a Cross, hanging on 
to us through all our sins is the might- 
iest power on earth to reclaim our lives. 
That is God. It is “the power of God” 
for our redemption. It is “the wisdom of 
God,” let loose in the world to reclaim 
us. So, “we preach Christ crucified.” 
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*... The Shocker’ 


« The article in PrespyTerIan LIFE 
(June 11) entitled “Popular Meetings: 
The Shocker” might better have been 
called “Popular Meetings: An Abomi- 
nation.” The description of and quota- 
tions from the script exemplify the 
length to which misguided people will 
go to prove a point by putting immod- 
erate, intemperate, and exaggerated 
words into the mouths of suppositious 
opponents. Could anybody in that audi- 
ence actually take Josiah Bulwark seri- 
ously? Are any Presbyterians who attend 
General Assembly so dull-witted that 
they would be taken in by a hoax so 
preposterous and so perversive? 

By giving this “real life of the Church” 
such prominence in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
and in your report of it, you editors seem 
to me to give it your approval. I do not. 

—Mnrs. JoseEpH Moopy 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


« ... The author of that script .. . 
should be commended for his real-life 
drama. How familiar with typical 
church meetings he must be. One sym- 
pathized immediately with our con- 
temporary problems so aptly worded 
and given by Mr. Nakamura. His urging 
for each of us to become more revolu- 
tionary in our dedication to Christ is 
too true for comfort. We do need to do 
so, for we are all sinners. But I believe 
“the tremendous social force of Com- 
munism” he speaks of is no less strong 
than the tremendous social force of con- 
formity that met Mr. Bulwark. Mis- 
guided as he was, I believe Mr. Bulwark 
was seeing another error of the Church. 
He saw the danger of fanatic reforma- 
tion. In their reaction to him, it seems 
that our well-bred Presbyterians almost 
turned into a mob. . . . 

I disagree quite vigorously with Mr. 
Bulwark’s remarks, but let’s make sure 
we don’t turn him into a demon without 
listening to him. I know Mr. Nakamura 
and Mr. Jacob will not deny “the re- 
deeming love of God” to poor old Mr. 
Bulwark. Remember that conformity to 
group influence has led to some pretty 
bloody stuff even on the side of reform- 
ers. Let’s admit that we need them all 
in God’s Kingdom, the reformers and 
the bulwarks—one to balance the other, 
and our faith in Christ as our victory. 

—Mnrs. W™. K. Davison 
Mt. Zion, Illinois 


‘The Marian Cult’ 


« Dr. Mackay’s masterful treatment 
of “The Marian Cult” in the June 11 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe is outstand- 
ing. This article so searching and schol- 
















arly should be a “must” for all Proteg 
Christianity. —VICTOoR 
East Aurora, New ¥, 


« I read Dr. Mackay’s enlightenj 
article on “The Marian Cult” with sty 
interest and, of course, with agreemg 
with its content. But I wonder why 
was written. What end is accomplis 
by publishing ar article condemning} 
error of another sect with which we h; 
no direct fellowship and very little; 
volvement? Presbyterians don’t need 
and Roman Catholics probably will 
sent it—if any risk their bishop's dis 
proval by reading it. If Presbyteri 
were in danger of unwisely honor 
Mary, that might justify the article, 
I do not think that danger exists. Grow 
represented by the National Couneil 
Christians and Jews are working 
arouse mutual understanding and 
spect among people of differing 
liefs, and this article seems likeh 
sabotage their efforts. . . . 
—Dwicnt E. Aus 
Niagara Falls, New Yos is be 





Re: Judicial Commission 











« In your issue of June 25, 1955, 
state: “One of the two most public 
cases concerned three Presbyterian nil 
isters, now teaching at Fuller Theok 
cal Seminary, whose application | 
membership in the Los Angeles Pres 
tery has been repeatedly refused.” 

May I point out to you that the 
plication of Dr. Archer has been 
fused only twice, the first declinati 
being reversed by action of the Gene 
Assembly, and that the applications 
Dr. Harrison and myself have been 
fused once only. 

You further state: “Dr. Gleason 
Archer, Jr., of Monmouth Presbyte 
Dr. William S. LaSor, of Lehigh Pre 



























tery; and Dr. Everett F. Harrison, Al 
Philadelphia Presbytery, brought t@j McC 
complaint to the General Assembly. .@ grap! 
May I ask you to correct this to 1 storic 
that “representatives of the minority help. 
presbytery brought the complaint.” Wj bym 
der the then-existing Presbyterian lig Bill - 
since we were never at any time on tig Braz: 
we had no legal way to bring a cog Celsc 
plaint against the action of presbyteg in C: 
In the interest of fair reporting, \ tor ( 
might also add that the vote of presi estan 
tery was 142 to 85, that the minority] wen 
cluded several of the pastors of supp 
and influential churches, and that a shiff ply ) 
of only twenty-nine votes would ha track 
changed the entire outcome. and 
Looking unto Jesus, movi 
—WiiuiaM Sanrorp LaS@ chur 
Pasadena, Califor six y 
its « 
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Protest 
TOR Ba 
New Yall THE COVER shows us the only 
Protestant “cathedral” in Latin 
ghteni America—1,500-member Rio de Ja- 
ith stro geiro Presbyterian Church, known 
‘greemal ty all as The Cathedral. Designed 
er why by the same architect who planned 
»mplishl Sao Paulo’s Igreja Unida (see P.L., 
nning t# july 9), it is the largest Presbyterian 
h we hall church in Latin America, seats a 
"little thousand people. Standing before it 
t need@is the Reverend Dr. Amantino 
y will Adorno Vassao, pastor and Stated 
ps dis Clerk of the Brazilian Church’s 
byteriall General Assembly. Dr. Vassao, 
honorigl whose congregation serves twenty- 
‘ticle, lll two mission stations in and around 
s. Growl Rio (there are also twenty-five self- 
ouncil @ supported Presbyterian churches in 
king @ the city), is forty-four, has been 
and § Cathedral pastor since 1947, Stated 
ering Mi Clerk since 1950. At twenty-two, he 
likely @ was graduated from Campinas Sem- 
inary, where this week’s historic 
Ee. Atuf Presbyterian meeting (see page 6) 
Vew Yo@ is being held. 








Celso Wolf 


Although Associate Editor Henry 
McCorkle took most of the photo- 
graphs illustrating P.L.’s recent 
stories about Latin America, he was 
helped camerawise during his trip 
by missionaries Robert McIntire and 
Bill Elton, and by an able young 
Brazilian pastor by the name of 


Celso Wolf. Mr. Wolf, thirty, lives 
in Campinas and works as film edi- 
tor (see photo) for Brazilian Prot- 
tstantism’s mass communications 
agency, called Cave (cahvev) , which 
supplies (or makes if it can’t sup- 
ply) film strips, recordings, sound 
tacks, radio programs, intercom 
ind public address systems, and 
movie- and slide-film projectors for 
churches. Started on a shoestring 





» Lak 


alifom@ six years ago, Cave will soon have 


ts own center near Campinas. 
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Host to Latin America’s first 


This week in the sprawling Brazilian city of Cam- 
pinas (population, 300,000), a relative handful of 
men are assembling for a most important meeting. 

For the first time in history, the Presbyterians of 
Latin America are joining together to assess the 
Church’s role in the Southern Hemisphere. Eleven 
national Churches with work in Latin America will 
participate. These participants include the General 
Assemblies of Brazil and Mexico; the Synods of 
Colombia and Guatemala; the Presbyteries of Chile, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Venezuela; and Boards and mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the Presby- 
terian Church U.S., and the Reformed Church in 
America. The conference was called last fall by the 
Assemblies of the Brazilian and Mexican Churches. 

Significantly enough, the conference’s host will be 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil, with a communi- 
cant membership of more than 75,000 and a con- 
stituency of almost a quarter million. During the 
nine-day meeting which begins July 23, delegates 
from other bodies will learn some impressive facts 
like this about their fast-growing brother: (1) In 
1945, the Church had 292 self-supporting congre- 
gations; in 1954, 425; (2) in °45 it had 105 supported 
congregations; last year, 650; (3) in ’45, it owned 491 
worship buildings; in 1954, it had 780. And the 
Presbyterians from other lands will also meet some 
of the dedicated Christians who are making this 
expansion possible—men and women like those pre- 
sented on these pages. 


Sao Paulo layman Benedito Bonilha, fifty-six 
(below), came from a poor, interior family, only 
had three years of formal schooling. Today he is 
successful salesman for U.S. firm, and has also 
preached more than a thousand times all over 
Brazil. Crediting Bible reading for success, he 
decided in °54 to sell or give away 50,000 Bibles. 
Record so far: more than 2,000. 
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Dark-skinned, bright-eyed Dona Rosa Magalhaes (above) it 
sixty, wears saddle shoes somebody gave her, has lived with 
her husband in a single, bare room for almost twenty yeal 
Her life is teaching the poor, underprivileged young children 
of the hot Sao Francisco River Valley of east-central Brasil. 
Since 1923, Dona Rosa’s famed school has educated 6,00 
youngsters and has produced scores of Presbyterian worke® 
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of Brazil has produced 


Elder Italo Portieri (below) of Sao Paulo’s Igreja Unida 

(P.L., July 9) tells story to Pastor Joachim Machado 

(left) in front of Mr. Machado’s new church building 

in city of Sorocaba. Coffee merchant Portieri, fifty-two, 

isa lay preacher and international YMCA officer. In 
| the thirties, he helped lead Sao Paulo State revolt 
) against Vargas government, is one of the most-respected 
} men in the state. 


Church 


extraordinary 


By HENRY bk. McCORKLE 
Photographs by 
the author and Celso Wolf 


leadership to further its 


Editor Domicio de Matos (left), thirty-eight, presides 
over a staff of six as director of the Church’s official jour- 
nals. Printing plant and offices of journals, Assembly 
stated clerk, treasurer, and youth secretary are located 
in suburb north of Rio. A third-generation Protestant, 
Mr. Matos is also full-time pastor of nearby church, 
has pastor brother. 


oh 


One of Church’s great organizers is third-generation 
Presbyterian Americo Ribeiro (above), forty-four, 
pastor of influential Central congregation in Campinas. 
Dr. Ribeiro, son of a blacksmith, studied at U.S.A 
Church’s J.M.C. School, Campinas Seminary, today 
heads both schools’ boards of directors, Beside him is 
Central’s block-long educational unit with twenty-five 
classrooms and hall seating 750. 


growth 


. 





Moderator of the Presbytery of Pernam- 
buco in northern Brazil, Briton Victor 
Pester, forty-eight, is another minister 
with more than one job, for he manages 
Recife office of large British accounting 
firm by day. Called to Presbyterian 
Church in 1940, he has since founded 
three new churches. 





Mato Grosso shopkeeper Joao Da Cruz, 
forty-nine, was converted by U.S.A. mis- 
sionary twenty-five years ago, today is 
elder and treasurer of larger parish. He 
ran pastorless church for ten years, 
taught himself how to play violin, his 
daughter how to play organ. His store is 
the town literature center. 
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Rio de Janeiro’s world-famous Copacobana section forms background for newly elected Ruling Elder Luiz.Carlos 


Weil, thirty-four, director of men’s work for Brazilian Church. Mr. Weil, a member of the Copacobana Presbyte- 
rian Church, has founded more than thirty-five men’s groups in less than a year, despite fact he is volunteer worker, 


) makes living as importer. He speaks si 
)Germany, he came to Brazil in 1939 after three years in Italy. 


Brilliant young scientist Alberto del Nero has doctor- 
ates in both civil and mechanical engineering from Sao 
Paulo’s Mackenzie University, is consultant to federal 
housing and social security agency, and designed Bra- 
uil’s first “automat” and first Protestant communica- 
tion center. Above he examines parts of slide-film 
projector he manufactures for Brazil’s Protestant 
churches. In 1953-54 he studied in the U.S.A. 
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anguages, is married to daughter of U.S. missionaries in Honduras. Born in 


Former government tax collector Avelino Boamorte, 
sixty-two, was converted at twenty-three, graduated 
from seminary at thirty-seven, is now working part- 
time for state as Protestant chaplain to Sao Paulo peni- 
tentiary. Prison holds 1,400, is clean, well-run, as result 
of former Presbyterian warden’s reforms. In twelve 
years as chaplain, Pastor Boamorte has served hun- 
dreds, but has met only four who were Protestant. 
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WILL YOUR 


WILL 


SPEAK FOR YOU? 


A solemn covenant and legal agreement, a will continues 


your life and influence as your personal representative 


By Hugh Ivan Evans 


Director of the Foundation of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


A few months ago in Philadelphia, a 
lady walked into the office of a lawyer 
to complain that she was being deprived 
of part of her rightful property. Her 
husband had died a short time before 
without making a will; and she had 
assumed that, since they had no chil- 
dren, all of his money and property 
would come to her. Instead, she said, 
she would get only three fifths of it. 

The lawyer listened sympathetically, 
then told her that under Pennsylvania 
law the wife was entitled to the first 
$10,000 of her husband’s estate, if he 
left no will, but that any remainder 
would have to be divided with other 
relatives. In this case, because her hus- 
band had two brothers and a sister liv- 
ing, they were legally entitled to the 
other half of the remaining $40,000. 

She protested that her husband had 
said very definitely he didn’t want any- 
thing to go to his brothers, but that he 
had felt he didn’t have to make a will 
because everything would go to her au- 
tomatically. The lawyer again explained 
the law and said, “It’s too bad he didn’t 
make a will. He could easily have left 
everything to you. But without a will, 
the law says that his brothers and sister 
must share in the estate with you.” 

Every day, lawyers in every part of 
the country are confronted with just 
such cases—and many that are far more 
heartbreaking—that result from a man or 
woman not making a will. Far too few 
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people realize that a will is a law, in a 
sense—a law made by the maker of the 
will. If there is no will, the intestate 
laws of the state take over. These laws 
set forth in precise language just which 
relatives are entitled to share in the 
estate of an intestate, and in just what 
proportions. 

Intestate means “not making a will.” 
In legal language, it applies to an indi- 
vidual who has not made a will, or 
whose will cannot have the force of law 
because it is not a valid will—one that 
will stand up in court. 

An intestate, no matter how well- 
meaning, throws on the court a job he 
should do for himself. Even worse, he 
fails in a vital duty to his family or 
others who depend on him. No matter 
how little or how much he has to leave, 
he may fail to leave it to those to whom 
he owes the most. 

Many people think of an estate as a 
fortune; and since they do not have 
a fortune, they think they have no es- 
tate. Actually, an estate is the sum of 
anyone’s possessions, no matter what 
their value, and everyone has posses- 
sions. 

If you were forced today to leave 
the country forever, leaving behind you 
everyone you love and everything you 
own, you would quickly decide to whom 
you would give your estate. Your first 
thought would be for your family or 
other dependents. You would divide 









among them the things they need and 
the things you want them to have. These 
might be money, securities, other prop- 
erty, or personal belongings; but what- 
ever they are, you would allot them 
in the proportions you saw fit. 

If you had been giving to your 
Church throughout your life, you would 
try to see that your giving continued 
after you had gone. If there were other 
philanthropies you wanted to aid, and 
if you had the means, you would make 
gifts to them to help support their work. 

This is just what a valid will accom- 
plishes for you. It carries out your in- 
tentions as if you were there to direct 
the giving. The bequests you make in 
your will are the gifts you would make 
if you were doing it personally. A valid 
will assures that the things you own 
will be distributed exactly as you 
planned. A Christian will provides for 
your Church as well as your dependents. 

To make a valid will, you must take 
two steps. First, you must decide to 
whom you want your estate to go, and 
in what proportions. Second, you must 
have competent legal advice on the 
actual drawing of vour will. 

Why legal advice? Few people would 
dream of signing an important legal 
document without consulting a lawyer- 
yet a will has more serious legal con- 
sequences than most papers you will 
ever sign. Nor would many men or 
women bring a serious court action with- 
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out the help of a competent attorney— 
but your will may have to stand up 
before a court if it is to be carried out 
as you wish. 

Good intentions are not enough for 
drawing a valid will. Your intentions 
must be in accordance with the laws of 
your state and they must be expressed 
in language that cannot be misinter- 
preted. Laws differ from state to state, 
and all are complex and technical. What 
may seem to be a perfectly proper ex- 
pression of intent may turn out to be 
an illegal action or one whose meaning 
proves ambiguous to the court. 

The cost of legal counsel for drawing 
a will is very nominal compared with 
the possible loss in drawing your own 
will or neglecting to make one. 

Failing to heed a lawyer’s advice can 
produce equally distressing results. One 
such case occurred on the death of an 
elderly lady whose son had run away 
from home years before and had never 
again been in touch with her. Mean- 
while she had raised as a daughter a 
baby who had been left at her door. 
She considered the girl as her own child, 
although she had not taken the legal 
steps to adopt her. 

Concerned for her foster daughter’s 
care if anything happened to her, she 
went to a lawyer to have a will prepared. 
She told him that she wanted all her 
estate to go to the girl, but that she 
understood she would have to leave 
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$5.00 to the son to cut him off legally. 
The lawyer assured her that the $5.00 
bequest was not only unnecessary but 
an insulting provision. It was legal and 
proper, he said, to leave everything to 
the foster daughter. When she agreed, 
he prepared the will accordingly. 

After she got home that. day, the 
lady talked to a neighbor about her will. 
The neighbor insisted that she had been 
right and the lawyer wrong, that she 
did indeed have to leave $5.00 to the 
son to make the will legal. Helpfully 
she offered to take the lady to a“good” 
lawyer the next day to draw a “good” 
will. On this bit of neighborly advice, 
the lady tore up the valid will she had 
just made. 

That night she died of a heart attack. 
Since there was no will, all of her estate 
went to her son, as the state law pro- 
vided. The foster daughter received 
nothing. 

Once you have made a valid will, it 
states your wishes as of the time you 


* make it, but it does not alter itself to 


keep up with new circumstances. If you 
change your mind about who is to re- 
ceive your estate, or if the law changes, 
or if certain other conditions change, 
you should change your will. You may 
do this by adding a section, called a 
codicil, to your will, or by writing a 
new one. 

Perhaps you have left something to 
an individual who has died since you 
wrote your will; you may want to make 
another bequest in its place. Perhaps 
you have another dependent; you 
should be sure that your will is written 
so that it provides for him. You may 
have given away or lost some of the 
property mentioned in your will, or you 
may have acquired something that 
should be included. To be sure that 
your will reflects these or other changes, 
you should review it at least once a 
year with your attorney. 

A New York businessman has solved 
this problem by setting December 15 
each year for review of his will. On that 
day he goes to his attorney and says, 
“Ed, I died last night. How does my will 
look today?” Then they proceed to re- 
view the will to see whether it needs 
changing as the result of anything that 
happened during the year. 

In making a will which provides be- 
quests for religious, educational, or 
philanthropic causes, many people do 
not fully appreciate how far into the 
future such bequests can carry their 
influence. The means by which truly 
long-term giving can be accomplished 
is the investment of a bequest so that it 
earns income year after year. The actual 
investment may .be done either by a 
trustee appointed in the will or by the 
organization to which the bequest is 
made. 

When a bequest is invested, the prin- 
cipal remains untouched and only the 


earnings are paid out for the purpose 
the donor had written into his will. 
Many church and other organizations 
have set.up trust funds through which 
bequests are invested so that year after 
year they provide relatively high earn- 
ings consistent with safety. The Foun- 
dation of the Presbyterian Church, for 
instance, has a Combined Trust Fund, 
made up of government and corpora- 
tion bonds and common and preferred 
stocks, which has earned about 4 per 
cent on Church investments over the 
past fifteen years. 

If a bequest earns 4 per cent a year, 
it will produce income equal to the 
full value of the bequest over a twenty- 
five-year period, while the principal re- 
mains untouched and still earning. The 
Foundation administers one $15,000 be- 
quest received by the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. in 1821, which 
to date has earned about $80,000 for 
the Church purposes the donor wrote 
into his will. Bequests like this extend 
the influence of the donor for years— 
even centuries—into the future. 

When making bequests to philan- 
thropic or religious organizations, the 
individual is often tempted to direct that 
the gift be used for a particular purpose 
which is dear to him. While this is laud- 
able, it can cause problems if the pur- 
pose is too restrictive. As the years go 
by, there may no longer be a need for 
a particular type of aid, but a new need 
may have arisen—one the donor would 
have recognized as being worthy of his 
support. If his bequest is too restrictive, 
it may outlive its usefulness. 

There is a story, well known to law- 
yers, about a man who made his way 
westward in a covered wagon to seek 
his fortune. He ended his trek in the 
Midwest where he found the oppor- 
tunity he was looking for, and during 
the remainder of his life built up an 
estate of around a quarter of a million 
dollars. Grateful for his success and 
anxious to share it with others who 
might follow him, he directed in his will 
that the money be used to help people 
in need of aid as they traveled west in 
covered wagons. 

He had no better insight into the 
future than we have today, so he 
couldn’t know that in time the railroads 
would press west, that there would be 
still other forms of transportation, and 
that covered wagons would become 
museum pieces. In time, it became im- 
possible to use his money for the pur- 
pose he intended. 

The case was brought before the local 
court. After long delays and expensive 
litigation, the court decided that the 
cy pres, or “as nearly as possible,” doc- 
trine should apply. It decreed, there- 
fore, that the estate should be used for 
assistance to travelers in need, without 
regard to their mode of transportation or 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Novelist, essayist, dramatist Dorothy Sayers guides 
The Emperor Constan- 
tine, produced at St. Thomas’s Church, London. 


rehearsal of her play 


The Double Identity _ 
of Dorothy L. Sayers 


~ --~"Phe-creator- 


accent has put her scholarship to the art 
of interpreting the mysteries of theology 


By Ormerop Greenwoop 


For more than twenty years, Dorothy 
L. Sayers has been famous in her native 
Britain and in this country for such 
masterly detective stories as Whose 
Body? (1932), Strong Poison (1930), 
Hangman’s Holiday (1933), Murder 
Must Advertise (1933), and Gaudy Night 
(1936) 

Then, as Hitler’s sky raiders were 
Britain, we began to 
hear of an Englishwoman with the same 
name who was writing brilliant books on 


Stcarming over 


religion for lay readers—Begin Here 
(1940), The Mind of the Maker (1941). 
By the time Creed or Chaos? (1946) 


was published, most of us had realized 
that both types of hook were coming 
from the same pen 

Dorothy L. Sayers’s versatility and 
puzzling personality could be described 
who knows her well. The 


author of this article, Ormerod Green- 


only by one 


wood, was the producer of Miss Sayers’s 
religious drama cycle The Man Born to 
Be King, on the British Broadcasting 


Corporation THE EDITORS 


ONDON’S two main fashion streets, 
Oxford Street and Regent Street, 
intersect at Oxford Circus; but the 

blocks between them, behind the fa- 
cades of the great stores, are still full 
of eighteenth-century houses, and among 
them stands the little church built just 
250 years ago by Archbishop Tenison 
—St. Thomas's, Regent Street. There, 
this last Easter, the church revived a 
play by one of its own churchwardens, 
a life of Christ in modern language and 
in modern dress the wine at the 
marriage feast of Cana was drunk in 
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from Woolworth’s; our Lord 
walked through Galilee in flannel trou- 
sers and sports jacket; and the urchins 
of Jerusalem shouted to each other in 
Cockney: “Bennie! Sam! Come on! 
There’s some chaps goin’ to be cruci- 
fied.” 

“A stunt” “blasphemous” 
“vulgar” vou may say; and in fact these, 
and many more emphatic and unsavory 
epithets were thrown when the British 
Broadcasting Corporation announced 
just before Christmas, 1941, that it had 
commissioned this modern cycle of mir- 
acle plays, The Man Born to Be King, 
from Miss Dorothy L. Sayers. National 
dailies and the religious press joined in 
pungent disapproval; hundreds of let- 
ters showered anathemas on the head of 
Dr. James Welch, director of religious 


glasses 


broadcasting, and questions were asked 
in Parliament. But, backed bv its Re- 
ligious Advisory Committee, the B.B.C. 
went ahead; and far from the scene of 
the strife, in an Essex village, the author 
went on writing. 


She likes it all 

Essex is still the most rural and re- 
mote of the seven counties which border 
London city. Commuters avoid it if they 
can, for the rail service (though im- 
proved since the war) is still bad; and 
no one would drive a car regularly for 
pleasure through London’s eastern sub- 
urbs. In any of its villages or towns 
twenty or thirty miles out, you will still 
find old people who have never been 
to the capital, and have no desire to go. 
In Essex, vou don’t become an inhabi- 
tant of a place by just going to live there. 
(I once talked to a vicar who was leav- 





ing a parish after seventeen years: “In 
still a foreigner here,” he told me.) 
But Miss Dorothy L. Sayers likes al 
that: people who speak their minds (a 
she does herself); people who go about 
their business and don’t intrude; and 
people who make their own judgment 
instead of taking them ready-made. 
The countryside has the slow, undv- 
lating flatness of the landscapes of John 
Constable, a miller’s son of this county 
the towns have five-hundred-vear-oll 
churches, wide High Streets bordered 
by red and blue brick houses, some bow: 
fronted, and Tudor inns with “pargeted 
fronts of ornamental plasterwork. 


Tweedy, bespectacled 


In a Georgian house at Witham, ia 
the center of all this, Miss Savers lives 
in seclusion; working to a_timetabk 
in her sixties, and widowed now thes 
five vears; cherishing her cat Georg 
(who, in spite of the name, has numer 
ous progeny); ample, tweedy, bespec 
tacled; but hiding behind the mask d 
an English country gentlewoman much 
that is unexpected. Do not ask to kk 
taken into her house; for Miss Sayers 
though lavish with hospitality to thos 
in need, discourages casual callers, de 
tests interviews and parlor chat, ané 
in all the charity of her Christian faith 
has not one good word to spare for 
journalists. 

She has worked in advertising; ha 
been a storm centér of controversy; cal 
talk (when she chooses) in the mannef 
of a fishporter with true Billingsgate 
enthusiasm; vet for a quarter of a cet 
tury (almost long enough to be a native) 
has preferred her Essex seclusion and 
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society of her dearly loved friends. 
| While she is an Anglo-Catholic and 
High Tory, her books appear under the 
@mprint of publisher Victor Gollancz, 
whose religious views are very different 
and whose politics may be gathered 
fom the fact that he fathered the Left 
Book Club and was friendly to the 
*Popular Front” of prewar days. This is 
typical of the paradox of Dorothy L. 
Sayers, who is sometimes as homely as 
Apple pie, sometimes as subtle as 
@ Father of the Church, sometimes as 
fender as a favorite aunt, sometimes as 
disconcerting as a cross-examining at- 
tornev, sometimes as fussy as a broody 
hen, and sometimes as calm and aloof 
as a Justice of Queen’s Bench. How did 
it all begin? 


Born in a parsonage 


It is comforting to find that the story 
opens w ith those two old favorite stand- 
bys of the jaded biographer: “born in the 
manse,” and “success through failure.” 

What an extraordinarily long line of 
the best (and occasionally, worst) peo- 
ple have come from the preachers’ fam- 


ilies of the Old and the New World. 





s: “Im An Oxford parsonage was the birthplace 
».) of Dorothy L. Savers, and she was born 
kes al jate enough to inherit the advanced 
ids (aff education which the women’s emanci- 
) about pation movement of Victorian days had 
e; an provided; went to Somerville College, 
ment Oxford, and took her degree in medi- 


if she had been 


ade eval literature; and 


undi-§ given the fellowship which she expected 
f John (and thought her due), she might have 
ounty,§ been, to this day, a respected specialist 
“ar-ol and the author of learned monographs. 
rdleres But instead she was pitchforked into 
e bow the cruel world, to make her own way; 
geted’¥ and after seeing in print her cherished 


slim volume of undergraduate verse 
(with an undergraduate title that seems 
the epitome of them all, Op, 1), and 
um, 1% ~working for a time in Blackwell’s book- 


s live store in Oxford, she found herself a 
table tougher assignment in the cutthroat 
thee world of advertising. 

rEOTE 

uimer- Paradox begins 

espec The paradox had begun—for this aca- 
ask off demic lady with medieval poetry in her 
mucl heart was a great ‘success as a copy- 
to ki =writer. She was (as it turned out) a 
avers@™ very tough character indeed, with a 


thos ready wit, a pungent pen, and a shrewd 
s, deff capacity for measuring the weaknesses 
andl of her fellow men. She did not forget 
faith@ that ancient dogma of “original sin” 


e fof about which she had heard in the par- 
sonage, even though it was fashionable 
; has at the time to believe that sin was a 


;; can =Word doomed to rapid extinction by the 


anne§ discoveries of Freudian psychology. 

sate At the time when it was popular to go 
cen left politically and it was the current 
itive) § code that “it doesn’t matter what you 
. and f believe so long as you act decent,” Dor- 
rhe othy L. Savers found herself going right, 
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in the select company of T. S. Eliot, 
Charles Williams, and C. S. Lewis. They 
pointed out (though in much more high- 
sounding terms) that no one always acts 
decent, and that there has to be pro- 
vision for the lapses; that often it is 
hard to tell what is decent, if you have 
nothing to measure by; that when times 
are bad (and they often are), you need 
more than good intentions; that the 
dogma of the Church, so far from being 
out of date, is tried and true and will 
provide an anchor; and that therefore 
belief comes first—belief based on his- 
torical fact. All this sounded stuffy in 
1930, but was to look more reasonable 
in 1940. 

But meanwhile, Miss Sayers had 
given up writing pieces about cosmetics 
and bedtime beverages, and taken to 
crime. One of the few ways of making 
money really quickly is to write books 
which will sell in large numbers. The 
only difficulty is to write the books. The 
equipment is simple—Alexander Pope 





wrote his “Homer” on the backs of bills 
and old letters, and made (in modern 
money) nearly half a million dollars 
from it. But it is a chancy business; and 
though many dream of it, there are few 
who have the luck and persistence (and 
talent) required. 


Aptitude for puzzles 


It was the first heyday of the detec- 
tive story. I doubt whether, at that time, 
Miss Sayers had ever seen a crook, or 
said more than “Good morning” to a 
policeman when she passed him in the 
street. On the other hand, she had a 
great aptitude for puzzles; power to 
express herself, and understanding of 
construction; knowledge of town and 
country; and enough quirk to give the 
thing a flavor of its own. Who else 
thought of heading the chapters of who- 
dunits with quotations from the lesser- 
known English poets? Or writing a de- 
tective story in the eighteenth-century 
form of an exchange of letters? Or 


After inauguration as churchwarden, Miss Sayers examines warden’s wand. 
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The Double Identity 
of Dorothy L. Sayers 


choosing a detective whose hobby was 
collecting books printed before 1500? 

But she had luck as well. For a rival 
presented herself whose qualities were 
so admirably opposed to her own that 
each added luster to the other, like Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, Mason and Dixon, 
or Sears and Roebuck. The British have 
always had an affection for queens, and 
in the 1930’s Agatha Christie and Dor- 
othy Sayers divided the world of detec- 
tive fiction between them; you were 
born under the allegiance of one or the 
other. If you belonged to Christie, you 
thought Sayers a traitor to the job in 
hand—the true workmanlike task of 
sleuthing. If you followed Savers, you 
contended that Christie lacked tone; 
and that the literary frills, the subtlety, 
the wit of Sayers, were a praiseworthy— 
and successful—attempt to raise railway 
fiction into literature. “Poppycock—and 
precious at that!” shouted the Christie 
fans. “Look at the symbolic §signifi- 
cance!” said the devotees of Sayers. The 
two queens, of course, took no part in 
these disputes, but drew their rovalties 
and exchanged greetings of extreme 
politeness. 


An abdication 


Then, suddenly, one of them abdi- 
cated. Furthermore, she scorned her 
former throne. Announced: “I wrote 
detective stories primarily to make 
money.” Announced further, that it was 
no use making any more for the tax col- 
lector. Announced that she had ceased 
to find fun in it, anyway. Agatha Christie 
was left alone to face new contenders to 
the throne and new fashions in tough- 
ness from across the Atlantic; and she 
is still there. Has she not just won the 
1955 Critics’ Award for the best foreign 
play on Broadway? Has she not further 
endeared herself to our hearts by re- 
marking that the nice thing about being 
married to an archaeologist is that the 
older you get, the more he likes you? 
But as for Dorothy L. Sayers, her de- 
tective Lord Peter Wimsey, Bunter, 
Harriet, and all—they were gone for 
good. Conan Doyle repented of the ac- 
cident to Sherlock Holmes at the Reich- 
enback Falls; but Miss Sayers is made of 
sterner stuff. 

We have reached the year 1937. Dr. 
Bell, the young and energetic dean of 
Canterbury (later Bishop of Chichester) 
has become infected with the latest cult 
of all—the revived poetic drama; he de- 
cides to harness drama in the service of 
the Church, and to turn his venerable 
Chapter House into a theatre for the 
occasion. He invites that distinguished 
churchwoman, the author of Have His 
Carcass, Murder Must Advertise, and 
Busman’s Honeymoon, to write a play 
in prose and verse on the subject of Wil- 
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liam de Sens, architect of the Cathedral 
choir. The faithful take their places, and 
whisper behind their programs: “Not the 
same Dorothy Sayers who writes detec- 
tive stories, surely?” It is. 

What was the complex of forces that 
had brought this change? I wrote to ask 
Miss Sayers this question. She replied: 
“To preserve you from wasting your 
time over a mysterious ‘complex of 
forces,’ let me assure you that the forces 
which influence writers are for the most 
part financial and opportunist. 

“I wrote detective stories primarily 
to make money. By 1937 my position 
was sufficiently consolidated to enable 
me to accept a commission to write a 
play for the Canterbury Festival. This 
commission led to others of a similar 
kind. As a result of all this, I am now 
in a position to return to the literary 
criticism and verse translation for which 
I was trained. . . .” 


In detective - story - writing days, Miss 
Sayers often fed pigeons in Hyde Park. 


Little too honest 


But perhaps, after all, this is a little 
too honest to be quite true; Miss Sayers 
talks about Lord Peter like a woman 
who has jilted her lover—“I never saw 
anything in the man.” But we must re- 
mind the lady that she once felt other- 
wise. In her theological book The Mind 
of the Maker, she tried to help us to 
understand what God thinks about man 
by presenting the daring analogy of her 
own attitude to the creature she had 
made, Lord Peter Wimsey. Even though 
she had created him, she tells us, she 
could not make him do things contrary 
to his nature. To a fan who suggested 
that she should send him to the Ant- 
arctic to investigate a murder among 
the explorers, offering authentic back- 
ground material as an inducement, she 
replied (aloud): “Thank you, you are 
very kind”; (and to herself): “Get to 


gehenna out of this and write up 
own confounded material. Leave x 
creature alone—I will not make him ¢ 
anything.” The writer’s love, she com 
ments, is a jealous love, but “it is a jeak 
ousy for and not of his creatures.” No 
is it sentimental, for if the writer cheats 
“it profits a book nothing to gain the 
whole circulating library, and lose i 
own soul.” 

She once discussed with a reader the 
significance of Murder Must Advertise, 
She had tried, she explained, to contra 
the two cardboard worlds of advertising 
and the “Bright Young People” of the 
twenties. Her reader commented that 
“Peter Wimsey, who represents reality, 
never appears in either world except in 
disguise.” Miss Sayers was delighted 
“I had never noticed it. With all it 
defects of realism, there had been some 
measure of integral truth about the 
book’s idea, since it issued, without my 
conscious connivance, in a true sym 
bolism.” 


Sense of mystery 


The attitude behind those words i 
that of the mystic. This is what unites 
all the different activities of Dorothy L 
Sayers: her sense of mystery behind al 
“mysteries,” and her desire that the 
plain man shall have some apprehension 
of it. She is now in the middle of a new 
translation of Dante, that great poet of 
medieval Florence in whose Diwine 
Comedy we come as near to the heart 
of the mystery as human beings wil 
perhaps ever get. The poet wrote in 
Italian, about people he knew and poli- 
tics and affairs long since passed away 
Besides a translation, we need a com 
mentary which will tell us about these 
people, their ideas of government, ge 
ography, astronomy; and this is what 
Miss Sayers admirably supplies. But her 
translation is not being published by a 
university press in an expensive edition; 
it is coming out in the cheapest possible 
form—the paperbacked series of Penguin 
Classics. 


The last twist 


The secretary of the B.B.C. who 
typed the early scripts of The Man Bom 
to Be King commented: “But I never 
believed until now Christ really lived!” 
It is the last twist of the paradox of 
Dorothy L. Sayers that she, who prefers 
to walk her own way, living remote 
and austere, rebuffing intruders and 
chiding the lax and the lazy, shoul: have 
given her fame and fortune to make the 
truths of religion real to the common 
man, and show him something of his 
great inheritance. But Miss Saye#s 
would be the first to agree that even ia 
this great ideal there might be a taint 0 
original sin: the desire to show the act 
demic world which long ago dismissed 
her that she has to be taken seriously 
after all. 
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“My mother is going to have a baby,” 
kindergarten-size blond Karen confided 
to her friend, the handsome policeman, 
as he shepherded her across the highway 
on her way to school. 

“Hi, Dr. Luehring,” Peter shouted as 
he breezed along with the green light 
on his new bike. 

Station-wagon loads of kids stopped 
to talk, and waves and good mornings 
made the corner of Chester Road and 
College Avenue in Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, just about the friendliest spot 
in town as well as one of the safest. 

One day last June, the policeman 
went home—he lives with his wife Ellen 
in a large frame house 100 yards from 
his “corner”—changed his clothes to at- 
tend as an invited consultant an inter- 
national conference on student life at 
Swarthmore College. 

This was not such a chameleon stunt 
as it might appear, for Frederick W. 
Luehring, Ph.D., had spent forty-seven 
years of his seventy-odd as a physical- 
education college professor at the Uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Princeton, and Ripon College 
(in reverse order), and only two as a 
policeman. 

“I've worked with college students 
most of my life,” Dr. Luehring says, 
“and I'm enjoying working with chil- 
dren for a change.” Not that they are 
such a novelty; he has a son, a married 
daughter, and two small grandsons of 
his own. 

Sitting in a big wing-chair on _ his 
second-floor, six-sided porch among the 
trees (between stints on the corner), 
Fred Luehring reminisced about the 
Olympic games in 1936, when he had 
accompanied the U.S. team—serving on 
the Housing Committee—to Berlin, “Der 
Fuhrer’s” stronghold. 

In his long, exciting, and active life, 
Fred Luehring has dipped into a good 
many usually considered unrelated ac- 
tivities: an athlete—his football photo- 
graphs show him to have been a real 
charmer (and he still is); a connoisseur 
and collector of books, prints, and fur- 
niture; a hiker—he has covered some 
1,200 miles of the Appalachian Trail; an 
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INTRODUCING: 
A Man Who 


Did Not Retire 
Frederick W. Luehring 


“Good-bye, dear, have a good day,” is Ellen Luehring’s farewell to her husband 
as she passes him on the way to the 8:25 and her job as director of the 
Personnel Service Bureau for the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 


expert on swimming and the swimming 
pool. 

Why this aqueous preoccupation? 
“Well, it began when I was a boy and 
nearly drowned in the Little Blue River 
in Kansas,” Dr. Luehring said. “So I de- 
cided to learn to swim, and one thing led 
to another.” 

And even though Dr. Luehring took 
his undergraduate degree in philosophy 
at North Central College in Illinois, and 
his master’s degree in economics at the 
University of Chicago, his doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia University was 
written on the vast history of the swim- 
ming pool. “The oldest one I was able 
to find was built in India 5000 years 
ago,” the amiable professor-policeman 


said. 

Several years ago, he had an oppor- 
tunity to practice his favorite sport right 
on Chester Road. “The heavens opened 
and the rains came; the massive down- 
pour stopped the sewers and practically 
filled the underpass at the railroad sta- 
tion. A bus got stuck.” Ellen tells the rest 
of the story: “Fred stripped down to his 
shorts and dived in to see that everybody 
had gotten out safely; he came home 
with grass in his eyebrows.” 

The secretary of the Parents Council 
in Swarthmore wrote to Dr. Luehring: 
“We not only feel secure as far as that 
dangerous spot is concerned now, but 
we are happy that our children have 
found such a delightful friend.” 


Lifetime Presbyterian Luehring was secretary of men’s Bible class at First Pres- 
byterian Church, Princeton, when Woodrow Wilson was a member of the church. He 
helps twins John and Stephen Whicher cross the road as the swift-moving traffic halts. 
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Church and State: 
Battle in Belgium 

Not all the Roman Catholic protest- 
marching has been done in Argentina 
these past few months. The warmest 
Church-State argument on the world 
calendar at the beginning of this month 
was being held in Belgium. The antag- 
onists were the Roman Church in Bel- 
gium and the national government, con- 
trolled by a Socialist-Liberal coalition. 
Chief item of contention was the fat 
$64,000,000 annual government subsidy 
to Roman parochial and other private 
schools. The government plans to lower 
the subsidy by ten millions; the Church 
Says no. 

The Roman Church’s main objection 
seemed to be that the Collard Bill re- 
ducing subsidies and reorganizing Bel- 
gian education would secure the pre- 
dominance of state education. The Bel- 
gian hierarchy issued a pastoral letter 
to that effect late last month. 

A good many backs and heads have 
been beaten so far during clashes be- 
tween Church and government sup- 
porters. Thousands of Roman Catholics 


have taken part in demonstrations dur- 
ing the past three months. During one 
such demonstration in the city of Os- 
tend, a mob attempted to attack the 


son of the Belgian minister, 
Achille Van Acker. 

From all indications, the bill spon- 
sored bv the government will be passed 
and will go into effect. But the pattern 
of violence in Argentina might again be 
repeated in this European nation before 
the issue is settled one way or the other. 


The Church in Colombia: 
Hopeful Plans for 56 


Last month, there was hopeful news 
from Colombia. Plans for observing in 
1956 the centennial of Protestantism in 
Colombia were announced in Bogota 
by Dr. Francisco Ordonez, president of 
the Evangelical Confederation of Co- 
lombia. 

He said that 1956 will mark the 
100th anniversary of the arrival in Co- 
lombia of Presbyterian Dr. Henry B. 
Pratt, pioneer Protestant missionary. Dr. 
Pratt began his evangelism work in 
Colombia shortly after the country had 
achieved its independence from Spain. 

Dr. Ordonez said that during the cen- 
tennial year special emphasis will be 
given to evangelistic campaigns, “not 
only from pulpits, but also by personal 
contacts and religious literature.” 


prime 
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Large evangelistic meetings have been 
planned, he said, in Barranquilla, 
Cali, and Bogota. The meeting in Bogota 
will be designated as the First Protes- 
tant Congress of Colombia. 

“We are inviting outstanding speakers 
from Latin America and hope to reach 
multitudes of Colombians with the gos- 
pel,” Mr. Ordonez said. “We will have 
the cooperation of youth groups, the 
various denominations, musical organi- 
zations, and a chorus composed of choirs 
from many churches.” 

He said one goal for the centennial 
is the distribution of 20,000 copies of 
the New Testament in a special com- 
memorative binding. Already under 
way, he said, is the publication of a book 
on the history of Protestant work in 
Colombia. 


Building Boom 
Continues to Spread 


According to predictions by the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor, 
1955 will replace 1954 as the boom 
vear in American new-church construc- 
tion. It is expected that new-church 
building will set an all-time record of 
$750,000,000 this year. The estimated 
amount is 26 per cent more than last 
year’s previous high of $593,000,000. 

However, construction by nonpublic 
schools and colleges, most of which are 
Church-affiliated, will drop off by 5 
per cent this vear, the forecast stated. 
The estimated total will be $500,000,000, 
as against $529,000,000 last vear. 

Private hospitals, orphanages, old peo- 
ple’s homes, and other institutions are 
expected to erect $370,000,000 worth 
of new buildings this year, 10 per cent 
more than last year. 

Construction of social and recreation- 
al buildings by nonprofit groups will 
amount to $258,000,000, compared with 
last year’s $225,000,000, the depart- 
ments stated. 

Church construction in May, 1955, 
totaling $59,000,000, set a new record 
for a single month, the government 
agencies reported. The May figure was 
9 per cent above April and 40 per cent 
over May of last vear. A total of $274,- 
000,000 worth of new construction was 
built by church groups in the first five 
months of this vear, compared with 
$205,000,000 in the same period of 
1954. 

Confirming predictions, construction 
work by private educational institutions 
fell off from previous record levels. In 
May, $37,000,000 worth of new con- 


struction was started by private schools, 
$4,000,000 less than the same month a 
year ago and $3,000,000 lower than the 
April figure. Building activity by these 
institutions from January through May 
is still ahead of the 1954 period, with 
$199,000,000 compared to $194,000, 
000 for the five months last year. 


Ordination of Women: 


Supporting Statement 


Within a few months, presbyteries of 
the U.S.A. Church will begin voting on 
an overture which, if approved, will 
open the way for women to be ordained 
to the gospel ministry. To help minis- 
ters and laymen understand how women 
of the Church feel on the subject, the 
executive committee of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Women’s Or- 
ganizations recently adopted the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The Executive Committee of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Wom- 
en’s Organizations has noted with satis- 
faction that an overture amending Chap- 
ter IV, Section 1, of the Form of Gov- 
ernment, permitting the ordination of 
women to the gospel ministry, has been 
proposed by the 167th General Assem- 
bly to the presbyteries for action. The 
importance of this matter invites the 
intelligent and prayerful concern of all 
Church members, even though the re- 
sponsibility of decision rests with the 
judicatories of the Church. 

“We have confidence that a sound 
theological basis has been established 
for the consideration of this issue in 
the studies of the Special Committee of 
the General Assembly. Therefore, it 
would be regrettable if any appraisal of 
this issue is based on insufficient study 
or an inadequate recognition of the 
spiritual sensitivity or particular ability 
of womanhood. The issue is not the ques- 
tion of what some ministers fear will 
result or what “women want,” but what 
God wills for the life of an individual 
person. We believe that our Church is 
enriched as it receives the varied minis- 
tries of many kinds of persons, all work- 
ing together for the glory of Jesus Christ 
and his Kingdom. 

“We recognize that many vocations 
are now open for women in our Church 
but point out that the opportunity pre- 
sented by this overture might stimulate 
higher standards and more thorough 
preparation for them. We feel that the 
experience of women in professional 
Church service would make a real con- 
tribution to the deliberation of the ju- 
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dicatories which in their corporate ac- 
tion constitute the authority of our 
Church. 

“Although it is unlikely that many 
would respond to the particular calling 
which demands ordination, we covet 
for the Presbyterian Church the services 
of any who are so led by God's Spirit 
and whose qualifications meet the high 
level already set by the ministry of our 


Church.” 


Six Million Attend 
Vacation Church Schools 


As churches across the country slowed 
the pace of their regular educational 
programs for summer, teachers in an 
estimated 100,000 churches tallied what 
will probably be a record attendance 
at vacation church schools. 

Preliminary reports set the figure at 
more than 6,000,000 voungsters in at- 
tendance at the annual sessions. The 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion said that, in our Church alone, 
500,000 children were enrolled in 
classes held in some 5,000 churches. 

In addition, there were 315 Junior 
and Junior-Hi camps sponsored by 
Presbyterian churches. 

In Vienna, Virginia, a successful, inte- 
grated vacation church school was con- 
ducted by five Protestant churches. For 
the second year, the Episcopal, Method- 
ist, Presbyterian, Baptist (Negro) and 
Disciples of Christ congregations par- 
ticipated in the project. A total of 400 
pupils, including many Negro children, 
attended the two-week sessions. 

The Reverend Donald E. Reese, dean 
of the school, said: “Although some fears 
were expressed last vear when integra- 
tion was proposed, the school proved 
to be more successful than in former 
years.” Vienna’s mavor proclaimed the 
Saturday preceding the opening of the 
sessions as “Bible School Dav.” He com- 
mended the “work our churches and 
Sunday schools are doing in building 
Christian character and good citizenship 
in our community.” 


Church and Refugees: 
Wedding in Mt. Lebanon 
Thirty-four-vear-old Gregory Krivo- 
nos, a double amputee, came to the 
United States more than three vears ago 
under the Displaced Persons Act and 
the sponsorship of the Mt. Lebanon 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Soon after his arrival, he told 
church members of his fiancee, Emma 
Jeske, also a refugee from the Ukraine, 
whom he met during his convalescence 
in Germany. The church forwarded the 
assurance forms for sponsoring his bride- 
to-be, but the Act expired before she 
received clearance. With the passage of 
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the Refugee Relief Act, the papers were 
again submitted. Gregory, in the mean- 
time, was getting well-established with 
Feick Brothers Company, manufacturers 
of artificial limbs. 

Five days after Miss Jeske’s arrival 
late in May, the couple were married 
in the Mt. Lebanon Church. The cere- 
mony had to be in German because 
the bride had not yet mastered English. 
The assistant minister, the Reverend 
Fred W. Cassell, who knows German, 
officiated, while the pastor, Dr. John 
Calvin Reid, assisted. 

Late last month, following their 
honeymoon, Mr. and Mrs. Krivonos were 
received into membership of the Mt. 
Lebanon Church. 


Mrs. Krivonos, refugee bride, feeds wed- 
ding cake to her husband, a former DP, 
at reception in Mt. Lebanon Presbyterian 
Church following wedding ceremony. 


Church and Evangelism: 
More Homework Needed 


There’s no question about it—one of 
American Protestantism’s favorite sub- 
jects these past half dozen years has 
been evangelism—the winning of people 
to Christianity. 

The Presbyterian Church U.S.A., with 
its New Life Movement and New Life 
Advance, has set record after record in 
membership _ statistics—and more im- 
portant—has revitalized many congrega- 
tions and individuals. The Methodist 
Church has brought hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to new knowledge of 
the Christian way since 1950 through 
scores of local-and regional evangelism 
campaigns. Other denominations have 
had highly successful evangelism drives 
The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica this fall will begin the largest evan- 
gelism program in its history. 


But the emphasis on evangelism has 
created many new problems and opened 
up several areas where fresh information 
is needed for the most effective work. 
In order to help evangelism-minded 
Churches in reaching America’s moving, 
expanding population, the National 
Council of Churches last month decided 
to do some homework on this popular 
subject. 

The studying group will be a special 
commission of the council which will 
probably work with the thirty member- 
Churches through the National Coun- 
cil’s joint department of evangelism. 

Aims of the study commission, as pro- 
posed by the department, would include 
finding out what are the present-day 
spiritual needs of the American people, 
how the people can be reached with the 
gospel, and how the gospel must be pre- 
sented, interpreted, and applied in view 
of changing social conditions. 

It also suggested the following as 
areas which should be studied: 

(1) the nature of evangelism, its the- 
ology, aims, purposes, and motivation; 
(2) the meaning of the “crisis factor in 
life” and what is involved in the Chris- 
tian commitment; (3) the place of spe- 
cific commitment; (4) the meaning of 
Christian experience; (5) the signifi- 
cance of Pentecost in terms of a Chris- 
tian experience as well as occasion; (6) 
the relationship of church membership 
and participation and personal dedica- 
tion to Christ. 


Youth Groups Sponsor 
Arab Student 


Several hundred youth from twelve 
Westminster Fellowship groups in Colo- 
rado’s Boulder Presbytery have under- 
taken a project which will enable 
Andrew Samoury, an eighteen-year-old 
Arab Christian, to study in the United 
States. Andrew’s desire to come to this 
country was called to the attention of 
the Reverend Francis White, of Sterling, 
Colorado. Mr. White referred the mat- 
ter to William G. Jamison, Westminster 
Fellowship adviser for Boulder Presby- 
tery, who in turn presented it to the 
group. 

Talent shows, progressive suppers, 
and rummage sales, augmented with 
gifts from adults, were some of the ways 
in which enough money was raised. The 
WF groups also secured a scholarship 
for two of his four years of study in elec- 
trical engineering at Hastings (Nebras- 
ka) College. 

Andrew’s first experience with the 
young people of Colorado will be as a 
counselor at Boulder Presbytery’s High- 
lands Camp at Allenspark, Colorado, 
from July 11 to August 22. He will also 
visit and speak to the Westminster Fel- 
lowship groups who aided him. 
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KEEPING THE BACKBONE STRONG 
af most people who go to church know, the 
backbone of any congregation is that group of 
members in middle or later life. Late last month, 
a group of experts spent almost a week in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, discussing the problems of the 
nation’s older citizens, future as well as current. 
Most of the findings of this conference are of 
vital concern to Churches because Churches may 
have to assume major responsibility in reminding 
America that her people are getting older every 
year. Sample findings include: (1) The number 
of U.S. people sixty-five and older will come 
close to doubling by the year 2000—from fifteen 
to possibly thirty millions. (2) Life expectancy 
will not increase spectacularly because of new 
drugs and medical skills. By 1970, man’s expec- 
tancy will probably rise from 66.8 today to 69.8; 
woman's from 72.5 to 76. (3) Much study is 
needed on older people’s economic situations, 
especially with regard to financing care for 
chronic illness and just plain old age. (4) People 
in middle years must take precautions immedi- 
ately against chronic illness in older years. (5) 
Hopeful steps are being taken to make employ- 
ers realize that men and women can work suc- 
cessfully after sixty-five. Poor health is still the 
main barrier to employment after sixty-five. (6) 
Modern living is often one of the greatest prob- 
lems for the older person, Today’s older people 
in general have fewer children to help them, 
while whatever children there are usually have 
more and more youngsters of their own, thus 
making care for oldsters more difficult. The trend 
toward smaller ranch-type and split-level homes 
usually also means little or no room for oldsters 
to stay with their children. 





MB SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR-Although 
New York Citys new Protestant headquarters 
building (see P. L., June 25) won't be completed 
until 1957 at the earliest, it is already giving its 
planners and future tenants an uneasy moment 
or two. One of the most irritating problems is 
that of location. The proposed $14,000,000, sev- 
enteen-story structure will be on a fine site high 
above Riverside Drive. This is proper but not 
particularly practical for either employees or 
visitors. Take the case of Dr. Y, a National Council 
division member from the West Coast. He flies 
to New York for a two-day meeting. It takes him 
an hour to get from airport to hotel. Then he has 





a choice. He can find the right subway, sit (if he’s 
lucky ) for thirty-five minutes, and then walk five 
blocks to Council headquarters. Or he can pay 
a couple of dollars for a half-hour cab drive to 
the building's front door. He will be able to eat 
at the united Church center but he'll have to 
repeat either the costly cab or the lengthy sub- 
way-plus-walk to get back to his midtown hotel. 
And the next morning (or late afternoon if he’s 
forgotten something ), it’ll happen all over again. 
Multiply Dr. Y by several score every week and 
you have the visitors’ problem. Multiply addi- 
tional commuting time and expense for a couple 
of thousand employees five days a week and you 
have the staff problem. It might be helpful for all 
the tenants to get together and find a building 
in midcity for meetings which include out-of- 
towners and also for housing communications per- 
sonnel (public relations, radio, TV, movies) who 
must be in midtown regularly to communicate 
with secular media representatives. 


BY THE NUMBERS-Inspiration by phone 
is the latest rage on the Church front. The Balti- 
more YMCA’s “thought-for-the-day” service has 
received more than 500,000 calls since it started 
February 22. A similar service has been installed 
in Paterson, N.J. @ In Washington, D.C., gov- 
ernment officials and other Capital residents may 
now get a recorded Scriptural message by dialing 
the number District 7-0410. This service got 
off to a slow start with only a hundred calls 
a day. @ The Hitchcock Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Scarsdale, N. Y., has also entered a 
phone project. By calling the number Scars- 
dale 3-4567, one may hear a recorded one-minute 
prayer. This service has boomed to more than 
900 calls a day, now requires a second outlet. 
®- Dr. William B. Weltge of St. Luke’s Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church, St. Louis, recently 
officiated at the ordination of his son, the Rev- 
erend Ralph Weltge. Ralph was the twenty-fifth 
member of the Weltge family to enter the min- 
istry in only three generations. @ Last month, 
the South African Senate, by a vote of 27 to 16, 
passed the Nationalist government's bill to pack 
the Senate and thus give the government the 
power to remove mixed-blood voters from the 
common roll. As a protest of this wowarranted 
action, some 1,500 South African women staged 
a forty-eight-hour sitdown outside government 
buildings throughout the nation. The women 
spent their time in prayer. 
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NEWS 


Churchmen’s Tours Aid 
East-West Studies 


An easing of international tension was 
having its effect last month in religious 
affairs. Principally, it took the form of 
improved communications between 
Christians on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 

In England, four Russian Orthodox, 
two Baptists, and two Evangelical Lu- 
therans made a two-week tour of the 
British Isles. Their schedule included 
meetings with British church leaders, 
visits to colleges, universities, and 
seminaries, and a study of parish life. 
The trip had its beginnings last April 
when the British Council of Churches 
invited denominations in the Soviet 
Union to send a delegation to Britain. 
In accepting the invitation, Patriarch 
Alexei of Moscow said he was grateful 
for the opportunity of further strength- 
ening friendship between Soviet and 


British Christians “and of achieving 
greater mutual understanding among 
us. 

United States churchmen may soon be 
touring Russia. Last month, the National 
Council of Churches’ general board ap- 
proved a study of the feasibility of send- 
ing a delegation to the Soviet Union. 
Purpose of the trip, said the council, 
would be to “afford an exchange of 





views concerning the life and work of | 
the Churches in the two countries, in- | 
cluding the efforts of the Churches to | 
achieve a just and durable peace.” 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, council 
president and Presbyterian Stated Clerk, 
was authorized to direct the study. Dr. 
Blake said the proposal for such con- 
ferences “among Christians across all 
political differences is in harmony with 
the actions of several constituent com- 
munions of the National Council.” He 
said it also is in consonance with the 
World Council of Churches’ appeal for 





Former Indian School a Conference Area 


A scenic spot in Oklahoma on which 
stand the buildings of a former Pres- 
byterian mission to the Cherokee In- 
dians was dedicated last month as the 
camp and conference grounds of the 
Oklahoma Synod. 

The area began its recorded history 
126 years ago when missionaries Albert 
Finney and Cephas Washburn estab- 
lished the Dwight Mission School. It 
served members of the Cherokee tribe 
until the Civil War. Later, it reopened 
and continued as an Indian training 


Dwight Presbyterian Mission officers burn mortgage. From left are Roy Z. John- 
son; Charles A. Heirich; Leslie R. Barto; Maurice F. Ellison; and Oscar Payne. 
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school until 1948. Meanwhile, in 1928, 
the first conference for Presbyterian 
young people was held, and synod lead- 
ers began laying plans for ultimately 
acquiring the land as a campsite. 

Last month, the directors of the 
Dwight Mission Corporation, formed by 
the synod to purchase the historic site | 
and mission buildings, burned a $30,000 
mortgage, assuring Oklahoma Presby- | 
terians of a conference area that also 
preserves a_ significant reminder of 
Church history. 





One Sunday I was early.. : 


I was early, and I waited, worrying. 
How could IJ teach today’s great lesson 
—to youngsters so full of electronics 
and space ships and science. . . 

The children came then, running 
and excited. “Please!” they begged, 
“may we open the window and hear 
the new bells?” 

We listened together while the great 
voices rang—music that:teok me back 
to lessons I’d been taught. And sud- 
denly I knew what I would say! 

This is the ministry of the bells. 


| As their voices reach out and flood the 


heart in need—so faith seeks out the 
soul and finds a dwelling there. 


| how your church can receive 


— bs a 





the inspiration of the bells 


Now, through the 

“modern miracle” 

of electronics— 
and the dedicated engineering of 
Stromberg-Carlson—you can hear the 
true bell tones of tons of cast bells— 
produced by tiny bars of metal, housed 
in a small, handsome wall cabinet. No 
heavy tower, no traditional expense. 
The glorious music of bells is yours 
—played from a simple keyboard, or 
automatically. Write for 12-page bro- 
chure telling how your church can 
enjoy a Stromberg-Carlson carillon or 
bell system now. 


Stromberg-Carlson® 


SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
1250 Clifford Ave. « Rochester 21, N. Y. 
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Church leaders of countries “between 
which tension exists” to confer together. 

“Many Christian leaders believe,” he 
said, “that lines of communication 
should be kept open even though there 
sometimes appears to be no immediate 
prospect of agreement.” 

Adding that further steps to be taken 
will depend on the result of the study, 
Dr. Blake said that “obviously the value 
of such a consultation requires agree- 
ment at the planning stage by both 
parties—the leaders of the National 
Council and the Christian leaders in 
Russia.” 

Several such consultations between 
Christian leaders of the East and West 
already have been arranged, Dr. Blake 
noted. 

He said that a delegation from the 
American Friends Service Committee is 
now in Russia; a group of Baptists, in- 
cluding three prominent officials — of 
United States Baptist bodies, are plan- 
ning a similar visit; and a group of four 
Netherlands Protestant clergymen re- 
cently left to visit the Soviet capital. The 
proposed National Council trip will not 
come before fall. 


New President 
For Polytechnic 
Presbyterian-related Polytechnic In- 


stitute in San German, Puerto Rico, 
gains a new president next month 
when Dr. Edward G. Seel retires. The 
new president is Dr. Ronald C. Bauer, 
formerly of New York City, who 
since 1953 has been exchange professor 
in educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of London. He was elected to 
the post in a late June meeting by the 
board of trustees of the school, the only 
four-year liberal-arts Evangelical. col- 
lege in the Caribbean area, and first in 
Latin America to be accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

For the past two years, Dr. Bauer, 
on behalf of the University of London, 
has been adviser and consultant to edu- 
cational institutions on Africa’s east and 
west coasts. The former academic dean 
at Polytechnic, which began forty-three 
years ago, the year he was born, will see 
many signs of growth at the college. Its 
students number 612, the largest enroll- 
ment in history, and two new dormi- 
tories are now being built. The college is 
related to the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. through the Synod of New York, 
the Church’s Boards of National Mis- 
sions and Christian Education, and the 
Presbytery of Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Bauer was raised in North Da- 
kota, did undergraduate work at the 
University of North Dakota, and earned 
his doctorate in philosophy from Colum- 
bia University. 
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Clad in tribal robes, a chief’s grandson 
taps out a message on “talking” drums. 


New Voice 
For the Gold Coast 


On September 28, Eric Adjorlolo, ac- 
companied by his wife and two children, 
will sail on the Queen Mary, first to Eng- 
land, and then to his native land—Keta, 
Gold Coast, British West Africa—which 
he hasn’t seen for seven years. 

“The Gold Coast,” Eric says, as a 
smile spreads over his round, pleasant 
face, “is the hope of democracy in 
Africa. But first education is needed, 
books, newspapers.” 

To help supply some of these re- 
quisites, Eric has been preparing himself 
with surprising thoroughness. Shortly 
after arriving in 1949, he entered the 
Manhattan School of Printing, learned 
to set type by hand and on the linotype 
machine, to run and repair presses. At 
the same time, he studied in Columbia 
University’s night school of painting and 
sculpture. He got his B.A. in graphic 
arts in 1953, a B.S. in book editing and 
publishing from the School of General 
Studies in 1954, and a master’s degree 
in 1955-from’ the university’s School of 
Journalism. 

Eric was one of 3,500 foreign students 
studying in 1,500 American colleges and 
universities during the past year. There 


were more than 1,000 at Columbia Uni- 
versity alone. 

Eric, who speaks French as well as 
English and knows the three dialects of 
the Gold Coast, spoke with pride of his 
forebears. He is descended from chiefs 
on both sides of his family. “But that 
doesn’t make me a prince,” he points out. 
Succession is decided by vote and selec- 
tion can be made from any member of 
the chief’s family. 

Eric’s father’s father, who had more 
than 100 children, was chief of Atorkor. 
His mother’s brother was chief of Keta, 
the 11,000-population town where Eric 
was born May 15, 1920. 

“Ewe is the name of my tribe,” the 
young journalist said. “We have always 
been friendly with the main tribe of the 
Gold Coast, the Ashanti.” 

When Eric was born—his full name 
is Eric Godwin Kwami Adjorlolo Be 
Ye Blewooukuvi Wogbaakor—his father, 
now dead, was a teacher in the Presby- 
terian Mission School in Keta. His 
mother taught in the German’ school; 
she is now president of Keta’s YWCA. 
Young Eric went to the mission school 
for ten years, to the Anglican High 
School and Teachers’ Training College; 
taught in the mission school for one 
year; joined the local government for six 
years, having begun as a clerk in the 
agricultural department. 

In September, 1948, Eric Adjorlolo 
arrived in London to study economics 
and political science. “My purpose was 
to be a government economist,” he said. 
“England had granted the Gold Coast 
a measure of self-rule and natives were 
coming into the government.” 

It was while Mr. Adjorlolo was in the 





Eric in Western dress looks every inch 
the trained journalist, future publisher. 
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The Adjorlolos in the yard of their Jamaica home: Setutsi, Eric, Ruth, Enyonam. 


United States on a six-month visa that he 
became fired with the desire to be a 
publisher. 

But publishing techniques were not 
all Eric acquired in America. One day, 
while he was press attache to the Gold 
Coast delegate to the United Nations, he 
met lovely Ruth Henry, a native of the 
West Indies and a secretary in the Hu- 
man Rights Division (she still is). Now 
she is Mrs. Adjorlolo and the mother of 
a two-year-old daughter, Setutsi, and a 
year-old son, Enyonam. “Setutsi means 
‘God has showered his blessings upon 
us’; Enyonam, ‘I am contented, ” Eric 
explained. “What a surprise they will be 
for my mother.” 

The Adjorlolos have been living in 
Parkway Village, Jamaica, Long Island, 
in an attractive development of garden 
apartments erected for UN personnel. 
Here Eric has his “talking” drums and 
his hand-loomed tribal robes. The 
drums, hollowed from the trunk of a 
tree, are owned only by the chief's 
family. Eric is adept at tapping out a 
message, “but they are mostly used now 
to call the congregation to church.” 

One of Eric’s first journalistic jobs was 
to write a history of his Gold Coast 
church. Written in his native dialect, the 
book had its type set in Western Ger- 
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many, but was printed in the U.S. 

A year or so ago, the Gold Coast Stu- 
dents’ 
and Canada, under Eric’s 
sponsored an exhibition of Gold Coast 
arts and crafts, held at the Carnegie En- 
dowment International Center. The 148 
students financed out of their own 
pockets a trip for Alex Ababio to Africa 
where he collected two and a half tons | 
of exhibits. Eric says the purpose was 
“to bring about a better understanding 
by Americans of Gold Coast and West- 
ern African cultures. 

“There have been changes in the Gold 
Coast during the seven years I have been 
away,” Eric said. “I paid for my school- 
ing, but since 1951 we have had free 
elementary education. There are more 
high schools and we have a university 
now. Few towns had electricity when | 
left; now most have it. Everywhere new 
buildings are going up, designed in the 
international architectural style.” 

Eric plans to start a weekly English- 
language newspaper in Accra, 160,000- 


population capital of the Gold Coast. As | 


a publisher he hopes to encourage edu- 
cation; seek Dominion status for his 
country; help his people to know about 
the world, and the world about the Gold 
Coast. 


Association of the United States | 
direction, | 








For the ultimate in 
travel . . . visit The 
Arab States as part of 
your trip abroad. 
Literature from your 
Travel Agent, or 
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: Arab Information Center, Dept. 8 
* Travel Development Section 
+ 445 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 
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}. Exclusive Christmas Cards Sell Fast... 
Make $50 to $300 Easily, Spare Time! 
Get plenty of money for Christmas 

me needs, thrilling new way. Simply 
show exciting new Christmas 
Cards in lovely assortments to 

me friends, neighbors, others. 

™ Everyone's ‘wild’ about new 
“Feature” 2l-card Assortment, 

sells for only $1, and you make up 
to 50c profit per box. 50 other 
money -makers at low prices. 
Folks order several on sight. 
SEND NO MONEY. Just mail cou- 

pon. Get actual sample “‘Feature”’ 
Assortment postpaid and on ap- 
proval, and samples of low-priced Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards free! Mail coupon now! 


WALLACE BROWN, 11 East 26th St. Dept.S-81, New York 10, N.Y. 


WALLACE BROWN, tne. | Dept. S-81 
11 East 26th St., New York 10 » N.Y. 
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ment on approval, FREE Samples of Personal Christ- 
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For the first 
time, the 
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bs voice of the 
“Man Called Peter” 


peteR marshall 
speaks 


It was Peter Marshall’s voice that 
touched the hearts of his listeners. 
Here now are two of this great min- 
ister’s famous, timely sermons, faith- 
fully recorded while he delivered them 
to his congregation. 12” LP, TCR 101. 

$4.50 at leading book and record shops 

Write for complete catalog of readings 

recorded by great authors and artists. 

CAEDMON PUBLISHERS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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1 TO THINK ABOUT YOUR OLD AGE. 
“J Through a Presbyterian Annuity you | 


can assure yourself a guaranteed 
yearly income. Payments are from 242% to 7% 
depending on age. Complete safety and security 
of your investment backed by more than 70 
years of continuous payments by the Presbyterian 
Church to annuitants. 


2 TO THINK ABOUT THE DISPOSI- 
*) TION OF YOUR ESTATE. By investing 


in @ Presbyterian Annuity (husband 
and wife may do this together) you can rid your- 
self of estate worries. You can designate where 
your money will go among the Boards of National 
and Foreign Missions and Christian Education. 


4 TO THINK ABOUT OTHERS who need 
*) your support if they are to receive 


and spread the news about Jesus 
Christ. You are constantly serving in the van- 
gvord of expanding Christian horizons when you 
make financial help available through a Pres- 
byterian Annuity. 


4 TO LEARN HOW THOUSANDS OF 
5) OTHER satisfied Presbyterian annui- 


tants ore enjoying peace of mind 
through a plan that enables them to help others 
and receive generously. Fill out coupon below 
and mail it today. We'll tell you how your money 
can begin working for Christ immediately. 
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NEWS 


WF Council 
Plans °56 Program 


From June 26 to July 2, 116 young 
Presbyterians met on the campus of 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois, to 
chart Westminster Fellowship’s course 
| for the next year. The youth leaders 
|were delegates to the twelfth annual 
Westminster Fellowship National Coun- 
cil, the official program and _policy- 
| making group for WF. Also participating 
|in the meeting were seven overseas stu- 
| dents and two fraternal delegates. 

After Bible study, the delegates sub- 
divided into workgroups. The delegates 
| discussed the problems of WF program, 
|as indicated in reports from youth 
| synods. Next they made a study of the 
special emphases of the Church’s pro- 
|gram as outlined in the reports of the 


WFNC officers are Harriet Adamson, 
moderator (left); Thomas Woehrle, vice- 
moderator; Marylee Crofts, stated clerk. 


Boards to General Assembly, and then 
they considered WF’s part in the work. 

Through its new moderator, Harriet 
Adamson of Topeka, Kansas, the coun- 
cil presented a letter to be carried to the 
| Christian youth of the Cameroun by the 
| Reverend Milton A. Galamison, who will 
| spend several months there as WF rep- 
| resentative (see P.L., July 9). 

Thomas Woehrle of LaGrange, IIli- 
nois, was elected WFNC vice-moderator, 
and Marylee Crofts of South Bend, In- 
diana, was named stated clerk. Other 
new members of the WFNC Executive 
Committee are Charles Aubrey, New 
| Orleans, Louisiana; Sally Buettner, Gre- 
| sham, Wisconsin; Margaret Ann Cham- 
bers, Red Oak, Iowa; Tom Filson, 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota; James Heer, 
| Aberdeen, Idaho; Gary Ireland, Parsons, 
|Kansas; David McCreath, Hamilton, 





Oregon; Bruce Robertson, Jacksonville, 
Florida; and Steve Spelman, Los An- 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
One hundred sixty-fifth. Little Valley 
Presbyterian Church, Lewistown, Penn- 
sylvania (the Reverend Thomas Francis, 
pastor). A new electric organ was re- 
cently dedicated. 
One hundred fiftieth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Boonville, New York (the Rev- 
erend Robert G. Mallery, pastor). 
One hundred twenty-fifth. The Presby- 
terian Church of Marrowbone, Kentucky 
(the Reverend Albert N. Wolff, supply 
pastor). 
One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Mechanicsville, Iowa (the Rev- 
erend William J. Tjaden, pastor). 
First Presbyterian Church, Mankato, 
Minnesota (the Reverend Frank C. Mar- 
tick, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Protestant center. A new center in 
Syracuse, New York, was dedicated re- 
cently at services held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church (the Reverend William 
H. McConaghy, pastor) of that city. 
Representatives of the state’s seventy- 
five local and county Councils. of 
Churches and ministerial associations at- 
tended the service. The former com- 
mercial building was purchased by First 
Church. As the home of the state's 
Presbyterian Synod and the N.Y. State 
Council of Churches, the center will be 
a focal point for Protestant activities 
embracing sixteen denominations of 
more than 1,500,000 Protestant com- 
municants. 

First Presbyterian Church, Skagway, 
Alaska (the Reverend Bertram H. 
Rutan, pastor), of numerous sanctuary 
appointments. 

First Presbyterian Church, Roseville, 
California (the Reverend Herbert C. 
Tweedie, pastor), of the remodeled and 
enlarged church. 

Auburn Presbyterian Church, Av- 


burn, Indiana (the Reverend Miles Al 3 


len Freeman, pastor), of an education 
and fellowship unit. 

New home for the aged. The first 
Presbyterian-sponsored home in Minne- 
sota, for elderly people, was dedicated 
last month. It is located on a twenty- 
acre site on the shores of Lake Johanna, 
eight miles from the Twin Cities—Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. All of the 250 
churches in the Synod of Minnesota are 
sharing in the cost of erecting and 
furnishing the new home, which has 
rooms for thirty residents. 

Cornwall Presbyterian Church, Corn- 
wall, New York (the Reverend Eugene 
C. Duryee, pastor), of a church-school 
addition, memorial altar, and flags. 

Pierce Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Niagara Falls, New York (the Reverend 
Bruce G. Tucker, pastor), of Hendley 
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Memorial Chimes. 
First Presbyterian Church, Lakeview, 
Oregon (the Reverend Charles Wayne 





ney Julier, pastor), of a Christian education 
ei building. 
re Martinsburg Presbyterian Church, 
Bruin, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
ries Cecil Rhoades, pastor), of an electronic 
tev- organ. 
Newtown Presbyterian Church, New- 
shed town, Pennsylvania, of a Christian edu- | i 
chs cation building. . 
yply First Presbyterian Church, Wilkins- 
; burg, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
rial James Robert Speer, pastor), of a new 
sail Christian education building. 


Norwood Presbyterian Church, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee (the Reverend Carl C. 


ato, 
Murray, pastor), of the first unit. 


Aar- 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Wellshire Presbyterian Church, Den- 
ver, Colorado (the Reverend Stephen 
J. McShane, pastor), for a new sanc- 
tuary, youth lounge, and two Christian 
education wings. 

The Long Valley Presbyterian From the minds and hearts of Christian men and women of 
Church, Long Valley, New Jersey (the fifty different countries come the meditations for the September- 
Reverend Harry Hopkins Hubbell, pas- October number. Together they call to Christians everywhere 
tor), for a new church. to join in worship. Here is an effective invitation to world 

First Presbyterian Church, Pough- Christian fellowship—an outstanding evidence of the worth of 
keepsie, New York (the Reverend Merle the missionary endeavor. Begin now to enjoy the blessings of 
S. Irwin, pastor), for a church-school daily devotions through this special issue of The Upper Room. 


addition. The September-October issue, the annual World Christian 
Canoga Presbyterian Church, Seneca Fellowship number, is printed in 26 languages (30 editions). 

Fails, New York (the Reverend Bert G. If your church or club is not already getting a supply of The 

Fedor, pastor), for a Christian educa- Upper Room, begin this service to your members now. 

tion addition. 
First Presbyterian Church, Newark, Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy. Single 


Ohio (the Reverend E. Hoyt Kerr, Jr., copies, 10° cents. Individual subscriptions, direct | to your home 
. by mail, 50 cents per year. Special Air Mail Edition for Service 


pastor), for a Christian education unit. men and youth, same prices. Spanish, 50 cents per year. Other 
language, $1.00 per year. English Braille, $2.00 per year. 


Ten million people, it is estimated, join daily in Bible reading, 
prayer and meditation through The Upper Room. You are 
invited to become a part of this world-wide fellowship of Chris- 
tains who, in private devotions and at the family altar, find 
help and inspiration to meet the problems of each new day. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 
First Presbyterian Church, Wauke- 
gan, Illinois (the Reverend L. H. Shon- . (04 DHT, QOH 
felt, pastor), of a new Christian educa- Z 
tion building. — «jee i ide 7 ee 


Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
sylvania, of a new dormitory. 30 Editi eo Ld if 
itions — < nguages 


OPENING SERVICE IN NEW CHURCH: 1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Royal Palm Church, Vero Beach, = : 
Florida (the Reverend Ralph Canfield EVERY ISSUE OF PRESBYTERIAN LIFE brings you Advertisements of New Products and Services. 
ehien wa stor). The formal dedicati Advertisers will be pleased to send you complete information about their products. Your 
—e » pas . Lhe formal! dedication every purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 


service will be held November 20. —— - — 
Trtorvioce FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


CHURCH CHARTERED: 
Penn Hills Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 


burgh Presbytery, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend John F. Blewitt, pastor). FOR YOUR CHURCH 











_— } 
DORMITORY PLANNED: i sesicing? Wie 


Jamestown College, Jamestown, free catalogue and factory 
North Dakota (Dr. Edwin H. Rian prices on. U.S. and Christian 
preside z . 7 ‘Ti flags for Churches, Sunday 
president), will soon begin construction Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
of a new dormitory for 200 women. It able in rayon, taffeta or If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
bunting. Tear out and write Church, Lodge, Club, School, ete., in your town 


will be named for Dr. Bare croeze a — 
e named for Dr. Barend H. Kroeze, today for free catalogue RT Rg ER UA - 


_— of the college from 1909] * . and direct-factory price list. . | discounts to institutions and organizations. 
through 1¢ ' 
gh 1946. Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. P, Rock Island, Ill. 
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Founded 1819. 
Fully accredited 
Presbyterian. Blue- 


CENTRE COLLEGE 


Nationally-known. Liberal arts. 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office, 
Centre Coll of K 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 





Office, University of Dub fa. 











. Danville, Ky. 
FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C., TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade school teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 


Arts College 
Director of COE COLLEGE 


Cedor Rapids, lowa 


Founded 1893. A 

UPSALA COLLEGE Christian College. In 

suburban environment, fifteen miles from New York 

City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, pre- 

professional training, teacher education, business 

administration, nursing education. Write: Director of 
i Upsata College. East Orange. N. 4. 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , £73°33 


ganically Presbyterian.Coeducational.Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College,"’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul _R. Stewart, Pres., Way rg, Pa. 








Weeee Soon 
WOOSTER COLLEGE | .Frsbyterian. 


four year Liberal Arts, featuring Independent Study 
for juniors and seniors. Excellent training for pro- 
fessions engineering. law. icine, ministry, 
science and teaching. Write Director of Admissions, 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE soresivnge 


ACADEMY f58:ch2up°5eduramy maker’ ta 
tion, room, $25 a month. Christian 


and 
ideals, ‘Presbyterian. individual attention. 
Tv. Henr Pres... Coll Tenn. 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce. >}! and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketier, Grove City, Pa. 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational. libera: 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive yg a wrocrem. Write President 
R w. Box ville. Ti 
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WEST NOTTINGHAM Presbyterian. 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent coilege preparation. One — plan | Pa: 
Remedial work. Music, drama, . Sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. ‘Midway Phila. -Balto. Catalog. 
C. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 
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PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 3,2. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 32, Professional 


sing. Fully 
accredited. Founded 1903. In Chicago's West Side 
Medical Comer 


Apply now for Sept. 1955. Write: 
W. Harrison St. 12, i 


*GOD IS MY LANDLORD 


The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” in 45 min. 
color-sound. Write Perry Heyden, Dept. pi, 


“THE QUAKER MILLER” Tecumseh, Mich. 








terest rates as high as 





has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 


Learn more about a remarkable 
Retirement Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
% depending upon your age. For 
details, write today for Booklet PL-403, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 











NEWS 
‘of People and Places 


@ National Council names Noble. Dr, 
| Hubert C. Noble, chaplain and associate 
professor of religion at Occidental Col- 
| lege, Los Angeles, California, has been 
named general director of the National 
Council of Churches’ Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, in New 
York. Prior to joining Occidental’s fac. 
ulty in 1944, Dr. Noble was for eight 
years pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Downey, California. 


@ God and Country Awards. Ten scouts 
of Troop 200, sponsored by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hastings, Ne- 
braska (the Reverend S. G. Kessler, pas- 
tor), recently received God and Country 
Awards in Scouting. Eight of them were 
Eagle Scouts, the other two Life Scouts, 
They were trained under the supervision 
of Mrs. Chester Billings. Mr. Francis 
Robertson has been Scoutmaster for all 
of the nearly twenty years of the troop ’s 
existence. 

Last month, eight boys of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Salina, Kansas, 
(the Reverend James S. Elliott, pastor), 
also received God and Country Awards 
in Scouting. They were trained by the 
Reverend Trent Davidson, associate pas- 
tor of First Church. 


@ Former industry-workers ordained. 
First Presbyterian Church, Hobbs, New 
| Mexico (the Reverend James W. Hall, 
pastor), was recently the scene of a 
service of ordination for two of its mem- 
bers. Two friends, Jesse Duff Hatch, 
forty-three, and George Walker Carson, 
thirty-five, decided to leave their occu- 
pations simultaneously to study for the 
ministry at McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary. The former resigned as district 
geologist for the Humble Oil Company; 
the latter left a post with the Jones and 
Laughlin Supply Company. Mr. Hatch 
is going to the First Presbyterian Church 
in Breckenridge, Texas; Mr. Carson to 
a newly created post as Sunday-school 
missionary in the Tucumcari, New Mex- 
ico, area. 


@ Rare Communion cloth presented. 
First Presbyterian Church, Huron, South 
Dakota (the Reverend Albert W. Peters, 
pastor), was the recipient recently of a 
Communion tablecloth, given in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. S. X. Way, and Mr. and 
Mrs. John L. Pyle, lifelong members of 
the church. All are deceased with the 
exception of Mrs. Way. The donor, Mrs. 
Emile Marghab (neé, Vera Way) de- 
signed and supervised production of the 
cloth. It is of “Margandie,” a material 
available only from Emile Marghab & 
Company, Ltd., of Funchal, Madeira, 
Portugal, of which Mrs. Marghab is the 
owner and operator, and was embroi- 
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dered by one of the most skilled needle- 
woinen in the world. Mrs. Marghab’s 
interest in the Huron Church stems from 
a lengthy friendship between the Way 
and Pyle families. 
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@ Gift furnishes dormitory. Announce- 
ment was made last month of an anony- 
mous gift of $15,000 to the College of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. The money 
will be used for the purchase of all-new 
furniture for Emporia Hall, a men’s 
dormitory. 


a @ Church becomes Presbyterian. The 
Ne. former Turn of River Union Church, 
pas- Stamford, Connecticut (the Reverend 
nies Dugald Chaffee, pastor), was recently 
we constituted a Presbyterian church by 
uts. the Presbytery of Connecticut Valley. It 


is now known as the Turn of River Pres- 
byterian Church. The simple, single- 
room church building was dedicated in 
January, 1862. A community hall was 
built in 1925, and a manse in 1952. Mr. 
Chaffee is the congregation’s first full- 


sion 
ncis 
all 
p’s 


‘irst , : 

sas time resident pastor. 

yr), 

rd @ Record Sunday-school attendance. 
the This month, Miss Jennie Powers com- 


pleted eighty years of unbroken attend- 
ance at Sunday school in the Westside 
Presbyterian Church, Germantown, Phil- 
ed adelphia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Gordon L. Roberts, pastor). Miss Powers 
always returned from out-of-town visits 
to be present on Sunday, and admits to 
leaving a sickbed a few times so as not 
to miss one Sunday. During the influenza 
epidemic of World War I, the church 
was closed to public services, but Miss 


as 


- “ 
Mrs. Esther Yost; 
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“Father of the Year” Frank Mies, elder in Presbyterian Church, Norwood Park, 
Chicago, sits at keyboard with granddaughter Kathy Yost. Standing: daughter, 
her husband, William 


Powers and her sister walked to the 
church and sat there by themselves just 
to keep her record complete. She was 
honored recently by members of the 
Westside Church, and friends, with a 
reception on “Jennie Powers Sunday.” 
Miss Powers is eighty-four years of age 
and weighs almost eighty-seven pounds. 


@ Elder named “Father of the Year.” 
Eighty-two-year-old Frank P. Mies, an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church of 
Norwood Park, Chicago, Illinois (the 
Reverend Robert L. Stone, pastor), was 
recently named “Father of the Year” by 
the Illinois Men’s Apparel Club and The 
Chicago American. Mr. Mies was chosen 
from among 1,500 entrants in the con- 
test, held this year for the fourth time. 
As winner, he received a plaque and a 
$500 merchandise certificate from the 
Apparel Club. An attorney with an of- | 
ficial family of four children and eight 

grandchildren, and an “unofficial” family 

of hundreds of men who owe their suc- | 
cess to his guidance and example, Mr. 

Mies was chosen because of a lifetime of 

devotion to his family, his community, 

his church, and boy’s club work. A be- 

liever in what he terms “a rational and 

logical approach to the Bible,” Mr. Mies | 
wrote The Four Gospel Keys, a book | 
that has become a guide for ministers 

throughout the nation. Reflecting upon | 
his “Father of the Year” honors, Mr. | 
Mies said, “A man can expend his life | 
in many ways. He must decide what is 
really important, and then work at 

achieving that. Living for others has 

been the important thing for me, and 

given me a satisfying and full life.” 
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Yost; and wife, Mrs. Mary Mies. 


What is a whole 
human being? 



















One of many 





All these things about the whole hu- 
man being are precious. All must be 
developed, in proper proportion, and 
with close attention to the needs of 
the individual. 


YOUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES—small in 
size, strong in academic competence, 
soundly oriented in Christian princi- 
ples, and deeply conscious of the rights 
and duties of the individual in society 
—provide the kind of education that 
meets the needs of the whole human 


being. 


For information about Presbvterian 
colleges near you, write: 


BOARD OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Division of Higher Education 


LN 


808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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THERE ARE MANY TYPES OF 
BELL INSTRUMENTS, BUT 


“Carillonic 
Bells”* 


This quality name designates bell 
instruments from one source only— 
instruments duplicating the tonal 
structure of correctly-tuned cast bells 
of both the English and Flemish types. 
“Carillonic Bells” provide PRECISION- 
TUNED BELL TONES FROM GENUINE 
BRONZE BELL METAL, struck by actual 
metal hammers. 

Other companies imitating the **Caril- 
lonic Bells” name flatter our tone 
engineering, but betray your confi- 
dence in the performance of **Carillonic 
Bells’ —produced solely by— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
5G21A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Corillonic Beils'’ is o trademark for 
bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, inc. 














~ SCOURING PAD_<- 
Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it— 
you'll love it! 
Write to 
4 RUBBER SCRUBBER ton. Qa] [Rae 
< DEPT. B ; $ 
Watertown, New York 
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ow The primary objective of 
the work of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations is 
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to supply advertisers with 
accurate, verified information about 
the net paid circulation of all pub- 
lisher members. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is a member of the ABC 


WILL YOUR WILL 
SPEAK FOR YOU? 


(Continued from page 11) 


direction of travel. Whether or not this 
was the way the donor would have de- 
cided, had he been alive, no one knows. 

Such cases point up the usefulness of 
| the unrestricted bequest. Church organi- 
zations and many charities have con- 
tinuing governing bodies which are in a 
position to know the year-by-year finan- 
cial needs of each of their activities. 
| When a donor makes an undesignated 
bequest to such a group, he is not nar- 
| rowly restricting his gift; he is giving 
| informed, dedicated people the oppor- 
tunity to use it in the various ways that 
will be most helpful for the larger cause 
he wants to support. As the years go by, 
his bequest will continue its usefulness 
as it supports the changing needs of the 
organization. 





Another important point in will- 
making is the use of the correct legal 
name of the organization which is to re- 
ceive a bequest. It often happens that, 
unknown to the donor, there are or- 
ganizations in other places and other 
types of work which have names similar 
to the group he wants to benefit. If he 
has not spelled out the full legal name, 
his bequest may not reach the right or- 
ganization. 


A case of this kind came up several 
years ago in the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. A man who wanted to help 
in the work of one of the Church 
agencies had used an incomplete name 
for the organization in his bequest. After 
his death, the court was called upon to 
decide to whom the bequest should 
go. Although his intent seemed clear 
to those who knew him, it took the 
Church agency more than a year, to say 
nothing of. the legal costs, to prove 
to the court that it was the group he 
had in mind. Fortunately, in this case 
his wishes were finally carried out and 
today his bequest is helping in the work 
he chose to support. With a different 
interpretation by the court, however, all 
his fine intentions might have been 
thwarted. 


Any will needs careful thought and 
preparation, but one which includes a 
bequest for specific Church purposes 
needs special attention. It is a good idea 
to consult with the agency in charge of 
the work you want to support, as well 
as with your own attorney. In this way, 
any possible problems, such as the full 
legal name of the agency, a correct 
statement of the purposes to be sup- 
ported, or the naming of alternate causes 











for support, can be settled in advance. 


Your pastor can give you the names and 
addresses of the agencies in which you 
are interested, or you may call on the 
Foundation of the Presbyterian Church, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, for information and assistance in 
making bequests to any agency of the 
Church. 


Your will is many things. It is a sol- 
emn covenant as well as a legal agree- 
ment and the document by which you 
will be judged by those who have known 
you. It is a continuation of your life and 
influence, and it is your personal repre- 
sentative. 

If it is a valid will, it will represent 
you well. It will do its job expeditiously 
and, if necessary, stand up in court to 
assure that your wishes are carried out 
as if you were present. 


If it is a Christian will, it will in ad- 
dition have the spirit, even if not the 
wording, that appears in one will made 
by a minister who bequeathed his 
estate to an agency of our Church: 

“I have regarded such advantages, 
opportunities, and possessions as were 
mine a trust from God, to be adminis- 
tered in a spirit of responsibility and 
helpfulness. As this feeling has grown 
on me, life has taken on a greater mean- 
ing with each passing year. 

“It is in the light of this meaning 
that I am drawing this, my Last Will 
and Testament. I wish this instrument 
to speak for God, for Jesus Christ, and 
for the cause of Christianity, which I 
have sought to serve in sincerity and 
truth. Because He has done so much for 
me and through me, I wish to live on 
in His Service here below long after my 
spirit has gone to dwell with Him for- 
ever.” 





Look 
and Listen 


Church of the Air—Sunday, July 31 
—Dr. Robert J. Lamont, speaker. 
CBS radio network, 10:30 a.m. 
(EDT). 


Look Up and Live—Program for 
nonchurch youth will feature a new 
guest each Sunday during July and 
August. CBS television network, 
10:30 a.m. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—J. Carter Swaim nar- 
rates drama “Pilgrimage into All the 
World,” featuring Leif Erickson as 
Paul. ABC radio network, Sunday, 
1:35 p.m. (EDT). 


Ask local stations about date and 
time—then publicize. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: In the April 2 issue, you 
assumed that Jesus on the Cross said, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” Did not Jesus speak Aramaic, 
and say rather, “My God, my God, for 
this I was kept”? 


Answer: Many Christians shrink from 
the idea that Jesus spoke of being for- 
saken by the Father. So they find satis- 
faction in the idea that on the Cross he 
really said that God had kept him for 
this very hour, this very work of suffer- 
ing for men. 

Supporters of this view often appeal 
to Aramaic gospels supposed to exist 
today. Now Jesus no doubt spoke Ara- 
maic, but no original Aramaic gospels 
exist. We have Syriac gospels, which 
some people call the original Aramaic, 
but scholars generally agree that they 
are really Syriac gospels which have 
been translated from the earlier Greek. 
Our basic source for what Jesus said is 
the Greek. 

Both Matthew 27:46 and Mark 15:34 
report the cry of Jesus. They first trans- 
literate the cry as Jesus was reported 
to have uttered it, and then they trans- 
late it into Greek. The meaning we get 
from both the transliteration and the 
translation is the same: “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” This 
is an obvious reference to Psalm 22:1, 
and the Hebrew of this verse, as the 
context demands, clearly means: “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” This is the meaning which fits 
Jesus’s situation. He speaks out of deep 
distress, but uses the appropriate words 
of Scripture in which a sorely tried 
believer speaks in anguish but neverthe- 
less in faith. Jesus is making use of the 
psalm; like the Psalmist, he spoke in an 
anguish through which faith still shone. 
From the clear meaning of the psalm 
and the plain meaning of the Greek 
of Matthew and Mark, we conclude that 
Jesus said, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 


Question: Where did we get the Ni- 
cene Creed? Who framed it and when? 


Answer: The basic statement of Chris- 
tian faith in this Creed goes back to the 
Council of Nicaea, held in a.p. 325. At 
that time, in the face of attempts to de- 
scribe Jesus as merely “like” God in 
nature, the leaders of the Church stated 
explicitly that he was “of the same sub- 
stance” with the Father. These Chris- 
tians were determined to make it clear 
that “God was in Christ” (I] Corinthians 
5:19) and that the “fullness of deity” 
(Colossians 2:9) dwelt in him. He was 
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no inferior, created being, but the real 
incarnation of the eternal Son of God. 

The original form of the Nicene Creed 
seems to have been revised, and the 
form of it which now exists took shape 
in the late fourth and early fifth cen- 
turies. But its basic affirmation of the 
deity of Christ was made at the Council 
of Nicaea in a.p. 325. 


Question: In the famous painting 
of the Last Supper, the tablecloth is 
knotted at each corner. What is the 
meaning of this? 


Answer: If the artist had any sym- 
bolic meaning which he was trying to 
express by this feature, I have not heard 
of it. Even if he had some symbolism in 
mind, that would be his own idea. We 
know nothing of the furnishings of the 
table at the Last Supper, so we should 
not think that any such symbolism ex- 
isted in Jesus’s mind. 


Question: In John 3:5, what does it |- 


mean to be “born of water”? 


Answer: This seems to be a reference 
to baptism. Jesus is telling Nicodemus 
of the necessity of being born “again” 

r “from above.” The Greek word used 
can mean either “again” or “from above,” 
and there is probably a play on the dou. 
ble meaning of the word, to suggest! 
both that a new life is needed, and that 
it must come from God. To enter into 
the Kingdom, to receive eternal life, we 
need something more than the natural 
physical life received at birth. We need 
a new birth. We need to be radically 
renewed. This comes by God’s working 
when we believe; and baptism with 
water is here used to mark the time when 
we begin to believe. But to avoid any 
magical idea, or any suggestion that it 
is the use of water that renews us, Jesus 
adds, “and the Spirit.” 

John the Baptist had baptized with 
water, as John 1:33 notes, but some- 
thing much more was needed. John 4:2 
shows that Jesus did not put the empha- 
sis on baptism with water. As John the 
Baptist had expected, Jesus emphasized 
the renewing work of the Holy Spirit. So 
while he spoke of being “born of water” 
or baptized at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian life of faith, he added, “and the 
Spirit,” to make it clear that the real 
event, and real change, is the gift and 
work of the Holy Spirit, who renews and 
shapes the life of the believer. 

FLoyp V. Fitson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 








Spiritual Keepsake . . . 
Picturing Your Church 
on Plates 


Every member or friend of your church will want 
one! Exquisite 9” or 10” plotes feature o picture 
of your church permanently fired in lovely ceramic 
color. Also available for schools and hospitals. 
Your choice of colors and border designs. No 
charge for historical data on backs. Write for 
sample plates and complete information at no 
obligation to you. 


; >NORLD WIDE 
<<! Art Studios 


Covington 10, Tennessee 





( what a blessing to 
HEAR AGAIN! 


Discover how you may hear again so 
clearly you'll easily understand your 
family and friends, even when they 
whisper or mumble. You may recap- 
ture lost pleasures from church, TV, 
radio, social life, win new success. 
For amazing FREE book that re- 
veals how, write: Beltene Hearing 
Ald Ce., Dept. 4-125,2908 W. 36th 
St, Chicage. 





Folding Chair and Table 


CADDIES +» Midwest 


Double the convenience of your 
folding chairs and tables. End 
noisy, time-consuming manvoi 
handling—move and store your 
folding ‘urniture faster, easier 
with modern Midwest Caddies. 


Styles and Sizes for Every Need 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY ! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS, DEPT. 1557, ROSELLE, ILL 
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CHRISTMAS RRR 


Make the easiest e our life with the b 

new ideas in Christmas Card Cards. “fadiant, livii 

everyone who sees them. Free Samples sell bic orders fast. 
$1.05 cash profit for you on every box—$52.50 on 50 


YOU EARN STILL MOR 
from over l75other new fast-sellers: big choice of Tall Cards, 
many 2! and 25-Card $1 Assortments, Religious Kodachromes, 
Parchments Personalized in Christmas 
Red at only 3e each. You make up to 100% 
eash profit a Fo Bonus Gifts worth s10— 
$25—$50! Noexperience needed. Sam ee 
approval; 45 Personalized Cards FREE. Act 
fast — get charming $1 Gift FREE. Send no 
oe y. Just mail postcard or coupon now! 


: | CREATIVE CARD ‘co. Boek. 7 33. -B 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 


Boards and Agencies 


® Presbyterian Plan Book. A valu- 
able guide to Presbyterian organiza- 
tion, emphases, and programming 
for the year. Available after July 1. 
50c; ten or more, 45c. 


® When I Give. A special mailing 
leaflet illustrating how your pledge 
indicates what type of “vote” you 
cast for your church. 100 for $1.00. 


® When Daddy Is Drafted, by J. C. 
Wynn. Though families be sepa- 
rated by military service, there are 
ways of maintaining stable relation- 
ships and assuring happy home- 
comings; this leaflet outlines them 
for families and churches. 5c. 


® The Handicapped Child in Your 
Home, by J. C. Wynn. Tackles the 
sometimes tragic and always diffi- 
cult adjustment that many Christian 
parents must make to the fact of 
some limitation in the child they 
love. 5c. 


® This Revolutionary Faith, by 
Floyd Shacklock. Only the world- 
wide Christian fellowship can make 
our changing era a triumph for the 
human race, the author says. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. 


® They Reach for Life, by John E. 
Skoglund. The story of individuals 
from many lands whose lives have 
been revolutionized by the power 
of the Christian gospel. Cloth, 
$3.00; paper, $1.25. 


® The Way and the Wayfarer, by 
James E. Spivey. Ten studies espe- 
cially for women’s circles on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 20c; six for 
$1.00. 


® Conversations on the Indian 
American, by Janette T. Harrington. 
Five study programs for women’s 
circles and other groups. 20c; six for 
$1.00. 


Write for comprehensive free cata- 
logue of Literature and Audio- 
Visual materials. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ml. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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The Long Shadow of John Calvin 


_ a book about Michael Servetus 
appeared a year ago, a one-line 
mention of it by The New York Times 
explained that it was about the man 
who was burned at the stake by John 
Calvin. This is all some people know 
about Calvin—one of the great history- 
changers of the modern age. A few pleas- 
ant hours with Portrait of Calvin, by 
T. H. L. Parker (Westminster; 1955; 
$2.00), will dispel this ignorance. Here 
we are shown an humble and simple man 
of God who was always the reluctant 
reformer; possessing the training and 
temperament of a scholar, he was 
thrown into the rough-and-tumble of 
practical politics entirely against his will 
—but it was God’s will that he be there. 
Calvin loved children and was always 
surrounded by numerous nieces and 
nephews; Parker points out that the 
Institutes, which became the foundation 
of the Reformed faith, was not written 
in an ivory tower, “but against the back- 
ground of teething troubles.” In con- 
tinual poor health, Calvin ruled his sick 
body as he ruled a sick world—with 
tyranny and an iron will. The British 
author of Portrait helps us to under- 
stand this man in terms of his own day. 
The Servetus tragedy, for example, was 
a crime to be blamed more on the six- 
teenth century than on one man; both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants then 
believed that heretics should be burned. 
His limitations were those common to his 
age, whereas his greatness was totally 
unique. 

As spiritual descendants of Calvin, 
we have a special interest in theology. 
For this reason, we turn with delight 
to William Hordern’s A Layman’s Guide 
to Protestant Theology (Macmillan; 
1955; $3.50), which could give some 
much-needed theological substance to 
the current “Return to Religion” fad. 
This book is solid and sound because its 
author is never vague as to what the 
original Christian message was: “It is 
a distortion of history to suppose that 
Christianity began because a few men 
were persuaded by the brilliant ethical 
teaching of Jesus. On the contrary, the 
early Christians went out to tell the 
world of one whom God had proclaimed 
to be God.” Rather than chopping up 
theological thinking into neat packages 
labeled “God,” “sin,” “salvation,” etc., 
Hordern deals with broad schools of re- 
ligious thought. After moving up rapidly 
through Church history and then exam- 
ining “Fundamentalism,” “Liberalism,” 
and “Neo-Orthodoxy,” Hordern sets 
forth today’s common ground in a chap- 
ter on “Orthodoxy as a Growing Tradi- 


tion.” To read this book is to be con- 
vinced that “no man can live without 
theology” and that “whatever a man 
does depends upon what he thinks and 
what he holds of ultimate value.” 
Calvin would have liked The Church, 
Politics, and Society, by James A. Pike 
and John W. Pyle (Morehouse-Gorham; 
1955; $2.75), which is a collection of 
dialogue sermons dealing with contro- 
versial problems. The opening dialogue 
asks: “Shouldn’t the Church stay out of 
politics entirely and just concern itself 
with making individuals better?” Calvin, 
who was once ordered by the Geneva 
Council to preach only the gospel and 
not mix it up with current affairs, would 
have agreed heartily with the New York 


Roland Hall Sharp 


clergymen who insist that “God is inter- 
ested in all that concerns the welfare of 
man, and the Church should be inter- 
ested in no less.” The task of preaching 
the gospel is “to comfort the afflicted 
and to afflict the comfortable.” In a sim- 
ple question-and-answer conversational 
style, Pike and Pyle tackle the toughest 
issues of our day—segregation (is the 
Church the best friend of Jim Crow?); 
Communism (might it have more power 
to change life than Christianity?) ; and 
war (why does the Church preach peace 
only when the country is not at war?). 
Some first-rate discussion in a_ local 
churchmen’s group could come out of 
this sprightly book. 

It was Calvin’s insistence that only 
through the Bible can God be known 
in his wholeness. He would there- 
fore have rejoiced in Roland Hall 
Sharp’s On Wings of the Word (Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce; 1955; $4.50), which 
tells the story of Holy Scripture at work 
around the world. Sharp is a kind of 
Bible Society Richard Halliburton. He 
traveled 144,727 miles in two years vis- 
iting ninety-six countries to see what 
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is being done with the Word of God in 
our world. The author-traveler never be- 
guiles us with a recital of his own per- 
sonal adventures; the Bible is the only 
“hero” on this global tour. That in some 
places the Bible is in chains and its 
power thereby diminished is not exactly 
news, but it is good news that by and 
large great things are happening every- 
where because God still speaks and 
works through His Word. 

“I submit my will and affections, sub- 
dued and held fast, to the obedience 
of God.” These words of Calvin express 
the life and spirit of Nels. F. S. Ferré as 
seen in Making Religion Real (Harper; 
1955; $2.00). Not autobiography in the 
usual sense, this compact volume bears 
on almost every page some distinctive 
touch of a modern saint whose meat and 
drink it is to do the will of God. It is 
by a distinguished teacher and author of 
more than a dozen books, but it is not 
scholarly; it is the kind of book some 
scholars might look down their noses at 


Nels F. S. Ferré 


primarily because they themselves are 
unable to write with his almost-New- 
Testament grace and simplicity. Only the 
most calloused creature would not be 
intrigued and life-changed by this vol- 
ume which shows how religion can be 
made real through thinking and reading, 
prayer and worship, family and friend- 
ship, giving and suffering. Sometimes 
Ferré writes with a colloquial touch: 
“God never becomes guilty of ‘mom-ism,’ 
a selfish mother’s refusing to let the child 
think or act by himself. Some people, 
to be sure, who pray ‘Father’ really mean 
‘Mama’! But God never stoops to en- 
couraging apron-string prayers!” What 
sticks with the reader are passages like 
this: “Those who live all their lives and 
their whole selves before God will not 
by so doing escape life’s problems. Trou- 
ble will come and tensions will arise. 
Religion is no magic wand; it is no de- 
liverer from ordinary life. Those who live 
increasingly to make religion real will 
meet suffering and death, but they will 
find God real and good, and life well 
worth living.” 

—Frank L. HutTcHIson 
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The Urge to Identify 


— thousands of movie theaters 
were closing down in the late for- 
ties, marquee lights were going out all 
over America. Reels ceased to turn; and 
brilliant popcorn machines began to 
gather dust. A new monster called tele- 
vision had dealt movies a body blow. 
For a while, the situation looked hope- 
less; and then some of the theaters strug- 
gled back again, assisted by a series of 
weird, virtually plotless films that fea- 
tured third-dimensional illusions. Pa- 
trons wore flimsy, colored glasses and 
watched wide-eyed as locomotives, go- 
rillas, and lovely starlets came rushing 
at them. Old-timers were reminded of 
their stereopticons; and the 3-D pictures 
contained story lines just about as in- 
teresting as those turn-of-century photos 
of Niagara Falls. So frail was the writing 
of these films that wags were soon fore- 
casting 4-D films, meaning 3-D pictures 
with plot. 

It couldn't last; and mercifully it 
didn’t. Soon thereafter, Cinerama and 
Cinemascope brought to us the effect 
of a third dimension by means of curved 
screens and other refinements that 
made the polaroid spectacles superfluous. 
About this time, Fred Allen was claim- 
ing that his aunt heard about the new 
films requiring no glasses, so she left 
hers at home and could not even find 
the theater. 

Box-office income improved. So did 
the screens and methods of projection. 
Vista Vision, Super Scope, Todd A-O 
are a few of the systems subsequent- 
ly developed. These wonders have 
achieved such realism that one report 
persists about a patron who leaned for- 
ward and asked the woman in front 
of him to remove her hat so that he could 
see the picture; but she replied, “I can't. 
I'm in the picture.” 

There’s no getting around it. When 
you sit in the midst of a wide, curved 
screen, with the action going on all 
about you, and the sounds surrounding 
your ears, you do feel a part of the event. 
You have an impression of being part 
of the drama; you're in the act. You have 
the sensation of being caught up and 
identified with the cast. 

This yearning for identification, this 
seeking for involvement, is the very 
heart of dramatics. Every playwright 
strives to catch up his audience into the 
scenes. The effort is to make you feel 
“vou are there.” It so happens that this 
is a mark of good preaching as well as 
of good entertainment. 

The attempts to produce this sense of 
identification have spurred yet further 
search for realism in the movies. One 


of the most bizarre was the plan to in- 
troduce odors on to the film track, so 
that theater patrons actually smelled for- 
est fires, honeysuckle, or river wharves. 
However, as Arthur Mayer tells it in 
Merely Colossal, this courageous experi- 
ment broke down because it proved im- 
practicable to remove the accumulated 
odors from theaters. And those who read 
Huxley’s Brave New World may recall 
that in this satire the cinema even in- 
cluded “feelies,” thereby producing the 
utmost in realistic sensations. 

All such devices do move the audi- 
ence toward an illusion of involvement. 
Yet in nearly every case, it consists of 
involvement by electronics, not by dra- 
matic impact or the film’s integrity. Un- 
less skillful drama is also present, we 
witness nothing but a mechanical trick, 
a short-lived wonder. Convincing com- 
edy, moving tragedy, effective preach- 
ing, too—all draw us by their force of 
content and emotion, not by mere tech- 
niques. 

Somehow this entire tendency toward 
identification in drama has a peculiarly 
religious ring about it. The readiness 
to be caught up into a great motion pic- 
ture is an expression of the desire to 
spend our lives on something greater 
than ourselves, to be identified with a 
majesty and a glory that cannot be found 
in us. Vaguely mindful that we have 
been created for God “so that our hearts 
are restless until they find rest in him,” 
we seek for meaning and for identifica- 
tion in strange places. In magnificent 
drama, we can occasionally find some- 
thing of what we are seeking. We may 
experience it in the corporate worship 
of the church, and in our personal de- 
votions when these are most meaning- 
ful. Of course, it would be pointless to 
broach this subject to the man who had 
just bought tickets for Cinerama Holi- 
day. He would neither agree nor under- 
stand. Our quest for religious reality 
goes habitually unrecognized, and cus- 
tomarily passes under other names. Still, 
it is built into each of us, and we cannot 
help ourselves. Of this we can be sure: 
Our films, even the third-dimensional 
releases, come far from filling a need 
so deep. That can come only in every 
man’s life commitment. —J. C. Wynn 
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John Quirtcy Adams said: In whatever 
light we regard the Bible, whether with 
reference to revelation, to history, or to 
morality, it is an invaluable and inex- 
haustible mine of knowledge and virtue. 
It has long been my practice to read the 
Bible through once a year. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 


WHO'S A FRAIDY-CAT? 


By HESTER HAWKES 


Don woke up with a start. Moonlight 
almost as bright as sunshine shone in his 
eyes. Looking around sleepily, he tried 
to figure out where he was. 

“Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will. 
There was that strange birdcall he had 
listened to right after supper. 

Then he remembered—he was spend- 
ing his first night in the country at his 
uncle’s new cottage. That morning, 
Mother and Father had driven him and 
his sister Lou, two years younger, up 
from their home in the city. 

Through the open window, Don saw 
that the moonlight made the fields all 
around seem as if a giant spotlight was 
shining on them. But he knew that it 
was some time in the middle of the 
night. 

Don didn’t like nighttime. And he 
didn’t think that he liked the country 
either. And he was certain that he 
didn’t like the woods. Everything was 
so different from the city. At home, the 
streets had lights at night—there was a 
big street-light almost in front of his 
house. When he was going to sleep, he 
could hear automobile horns and the 
noise of far-off traffic. 

The bird called again, “Whip-poor- 
will.” Don got out of bed and went into 
Lou’s room. He looked out of her win- 
dow but couldn’t see any bird at all. 

Rubbing her eyes, Lou sat up in bed. 
“There’s that scary whippoorwill again. 
I think he’s trying to tell someone a 
secret.” 

“Daddy told us whippoorwills just 
like to call at night. It’s the way they 
sing,” Don said. 

Both Lou and Don listened as the 
whippoorwill called over and over again. 

“Why don’t you go out and see what 
the old spook wants?” asked Lou. “Are 
you afraid?” 

“Of course, I’m not afraid. I just like 
daytime better than nighttime when I’m 
in the country.” 

“You're a fraidy-cat,” she said. 

Don started toward the door. “Who's 
a fraidy-cat?” 

Bravely he walked through the house 
and out the back door. He took a few 
steps down the path, then stopped and 
listened to the crickets chirping. It 
seemed as if dozens of them were sing- 
ing their soft little night songs. 

Don looked back toward the bedroom 
window. Lou was peeking out at him. 

Then he heard the bird calling again, 
“Whip-poor-will.” 

The sound came from the big, flat 
rock where he and Lou had played that 


afternoon. Now, at night, the rock 
seemed a long way off. Don shivered, 
but decided he had better not go back 
into the cottage just yet. 

“I'd sure like to see what that bird 
looks like,” he said to himself. 

Slowly, he walked along the path to- 
ward the rock. He saw Lou’s red pail 
lying among the grass and weeds. Some- 
how, seeing it made him feel better. 

As he came near the rock, he noticed 
many tiny lights flickering on and off, 
first here, then there. Fireflies seemed to 
be everywhere. 

One firefly landed on his hand. He 
started to brush it off, but stopped as he 
realized that it wasn’t biting him. It 
looked so little and helpless. He watched 
the bug glow with a kind of greenish 
light. Why, he thought, a firefly isn’t 
anything to be afraid of. 

Suddenly he heard a rustling noise, 
and shivered again, thinking that he 
could get to the cottage in two minutes 
if he ran as fast as he could. He looked 
around to see what the noise was, then 
began to laugh—the scary sound was 
just the wind blowing through a patch 
of long, wavy grass near the rock. The 
grass smelled sweet, just like flowers. 
Funny, but he’d never noticed it in the 
davtime. 

With a swoop, a brown bird with 
shiny eyes landed near the rock. It must 
be the whippoorwill, thought Don; it 
doesn’t seem a bit afraid of me. 

Flying off, the bird darted up and 
down, catching insects for its dinner. 
Then it perched on a branch of a small 
bush near Don. It gave its call “Whip- 
poor-will”—only this time it sounded 
softer, not so strange and wild. It almost 
seemed as if the bird were telling him 
not to be afraid of the country at night. 

All of a sudden, he felt very sleepy. 
So he slid down from the flat rock, and 
went back to the cottage. Lou tiptoed 
up to him. “What did the whippoorwill 
tell vou?” 

“He really didn’t say anything,” Don 
answered slowly, “but I did learn a 
secret. Do you know, Lou, crickets and 
fireflies and birds are just as good com- 
pany as street lights and car horns when 
you're going to sleep. So why be a 
fraidy-cat?” 

Then Don whispered through the 
window, “Thank vou. Mr. Whippoorwill, 
for showing me all about the night and 
the country and the woods.” 

From the big, flat rock, a low voice 
called, “Whip-poor-will, whip-poor- 
will.” 
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10-IN-1 


All-Purpose 
Optical Glass 


Western 
Germany 


IMAGINE! 10 separate opti- 

cal instruments in ONE com- 
pact unit—magnifying glass, reading glass, tele- 
scope, compass, binoculars, mirror, solar timepiece, 
campfire lighter, magnifying mirror & textile tester. 
Folds into small space—carry it in your pocket. 
One of the most amazing gadgets in years—at a 
greatly reduced price! Sturdy—precision design. 
Now available in U.S. for first time! Imported from 
West Germany. 98 
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3-COLOR POLICE FLASHLIGHT 


throws red, green & white 


Y2 price! 


. J . 

Beam visible for miles 

The famous 3-Color Police Flashlight can now be 
yours! Police and fire departments have been order- 
ing them by the carload—New York City police- 
men alone have ordered them by the thousands! 
Pushbuttons give you red, green or white beams 
instantly! Patented Hi-Glo reflector increased beam 
intensity—-can be seen from miles away! A wonder- 
ful aid in highway emergencies. Formerly sold for 
$5.50—now you save over 50%! 


......Only 1.98 





SACRIFICE! 
BLACK FOREST 


Hunting Knife 
now 12 price! 


1.98 res. 3.95 


FINE SOLINGEN STEEL 
75,000 sportsmen gladly paid 
$3.95 for this famed hunting 
knife from West Germany. A 
new shipment has just arrived 
—much too early for the prop- 
er season. We're sacrificing 
them at HALF PRICE! It’s 
the bargain of the year! Rugged 
beauty of this superb knife has already won recog- 
nition for design in sports circles on the Conti- 
nent. Blade is actually sharp enough to shave with! 
Genuine leather scabbard—FREE— is metal-tipped. 
Tough, rugged Solingen steel, Length: 10”. Swell 
rec room or den decoration. CODs plus 25c fees. 
Send only 1.98 plus 12c postage for prepaid de- 
livery. 


No. 80 .......1.98 (plus 12c) 


ee 


| TAKE YOUR PICK 


| ON 5-DAY TRIAL! 
| THORESEN’S, 


Dept. 20-GC, 
352 Fourth Avenue, 
| New York 10, N.Y. 


j RUSH the items checked on 5-Day free home 
trial . . . money-back guarantee. If not de- 
lighted with the merchandise, | will return it 
in 5 days for full refund. ( ) Payment en- 
closed. Send postage & tax paid. ( ) Send 
C.O.D. Ill pay charges. 


[] No. 93—10-IN-1 Optical Glass. . .1.98 
No. 75—3-Color Police Flashlight. 1.98 
No. 444—Aeromat Fountain Brush 1.98 
No. 80-—Black Forest Hunting Knife 2.10 
No. 88—Swiss Army Type Knife. .3.95 
. 3—Honikron Blade Sharpener. 1.98 
. 12—Pocket Microscope 
. 1640—Super-Sport Binoculars. 1.98 
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ZONE. . . STATE 


CANADIANS: Save tariff. Order direct from 
horesen Ltd.. Dept. 20-GC, 45 St. James St., 
est Montreal 1, P.Q.) 
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SWISS ARMY 
TYPE KNIFE 


385 


10-IN-1 


Solingen 

Steel scissors’ icepick 
jackknife penknife 
KORIUM BRAND screwariver bettie opener 
10 TOOLS IN ONE—the famed Swiss Army knife 
is recognized by sportsmen & hobbyists as the most 
compact multi-purpose tool ever devised. This is 
the lowest price it has ever sold for! Made of finest 
Korium steel in Solingen, West Germany. Can be 
worn on belt. Length, 3%”. Solid Vidal handle. 
This new Korium version is tough, rugged, durable. 
A wonderful gift for hunters, fishermen, hobbyists 

& sportsmen. Order now—send coupon today! 
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New German 
POCKET 
is MICROSCOPE 
Me —_/ gives 


2,500 TIMES 
_ AREA 
1.98 MAGNIFICATION! 


Measures but 2% inches—gives GIANT POWER 
AND PERFORMANCE! Metal design—optically 
ground precision lenses. Gives 2,500 times area 
magnification! easy eyepiece focusing. See Nature’s 
wonders—examine liquids, textiles, insects, cells, 
smears, tissue, etc. CLEAR, SHARP IMAGES— 
no distortion! Ideal for students, hobbyists, tech- 
nicians. Made in West Germany by skilled optics 
craftsmen. 2 special slides given with each micro- 
scope. One of the biggest bargains we have ever 
offered—make sure of yours—mail coupon today! 
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98 FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
@ washes cars like magic! 


WASH WINDOWS, SCREENS, 
FLOORS—QUICK, EASY! 
COMPLETE! p 
NOW! ... order your famous AEROMAT & 
FOUNTAIN BRUSH direct from the ff 
factory and save $3.00! Thousands sold 
last year at much higher prices. New, im- 
proved 1955 model is better than ever— FF 
gives quicker, more thorough washing ac- 
tion. Gets your car sparkling clean in 7 
to 10 minutes. Washes screens, windows, fF 
porches, barns, floors, walls, blinds, awn- 
ings, patios, too, Rotary power spray. Has 
a built-in suds chamber. Drop in a Magic 
detergent pellet supplied with the brush, 24 
turn on the water and glide it along your 
car. No hard scrubbing . . . no hard labor. 
Rotary spray action removes all film & 
dirt! The 3-section handle makes it easier 
for you—use 3 sections for car, walls, etc. 
Use 1 or 2 sections for smaller close-up 
jobs. Kit includes brush, handle, detergent 
pellets, suds chamber & carrying case. 
Send only $1.98 for prepaid delivery. F 
CODs plus 44c fees. Money back quickly § 
if not satisfied after 5-day trial. Rush § 
coupon TODAY! : 


3-FOOT TELESCOPE HANDLE 
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DIRECT FROM LARGEST 
BINOCULAR IMPORTER 


Super-Sport 
Binoculars 


1* 


HALF PRICE! 


NOW-—for the first and ONLY time—the power- 
ful Isolan Super-Sport professional model at a 
bargain clearance price. We've sold thousands of 
these precision binoculars—-they were originally 
made to sell for $10.00! Now yours for only 1.98, 
including carrying case, postage & tax. Rugged but 
light. Precision design—made in West Germany. 
Great for sports and scenic enjoyment. At this 
special reduced price everyone in the family should 
own a pair, They give better viewing over greater 
distance! 
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30 BETTER SHAVES 


from one 


BLADE! 








HONIKRON—new marvel of German ingenuity— 
gives you 30 OR MORE SHAVES FROM A 
SINGLE BLADE! Hones & conditions old & new 
double-edge blades to an unbelievable sharpness. 
Does it in a few seconds—just whisk the plunger 
back & forth a few times and presto! you have a 
blade as sharp as one fresh from the factory! Tough 

seem to melt away—no burning, no pulling, 
no scraping! Saves you many times original cost— 
gives you BETTER, SMOOTHER shaving. Reduced 
importer’s price. 
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One of the Most Beautiful Bibles Ever Created 


if you jon the Family Reading Club now} 
and agree to accept as few as 

6 selections during the coming 12 months } 

Actually measures 

83/16 x 6 inches! - ‘ Over 1,850 pages! 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS MAGNIFICENT 
“LIGHT OF THE WORLD” KING JAMES BIBLE 4 
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@ Red Letter Edition @ Lifetime Binding—morocco- 
grained; stained page edges @ 64 Reproductions of wil 
the most famous religious paintings of all time, half in 
glorious full color @ Family Register, illuminated in 
four colors and gold — plus Military Record @ 32 
Pages of Spiritual Gems, illuminated in four colors and 

gold @ Gold silk marker 





PLUS 60,000 center column references . . . Biblical Atlas with 
16 full-color maps . . . 414-page Bible Encyclopedia Concor- 
dance and Subject index, with 100 illustrations . . . 52 pages 
of Bible Readers’ Aids, with full-page illustrations. . .75-page 
Bible Commentary . . . Geographical Index . . . Book Synopses 


Today our families need the Bible 
more than ever... to fortify faith, 
comfort souls, bring family members 
closer together. Now, to place in your 
home one of the finest Bibles ever 
printed, the Family Reading Club will 
send you this beautiful Light of the 
World Edition AS A GIFT. Though 
you would expect to pay $10, $12 or 
even $15 for it if available in book 

stores, you May have your copy free... our Way to introduce 
you to our book club which brings you America’s finest neu 
books at much less than the publishers’ regular editions! 


How the Family Reading Club Operates 

Each month publishers submit books they believe will meet 
the Family Reading Club's high standards of excellence and 
interest without being objectionable in any way. Our Editors 
then select the one book they can recommend most enthusias- 
tically a novel, biography or inspirational book that 
every member of your family can read! 

You are offered a book each month, bur you need accept 
only six at $1.89 each (plus small shipping charge) after 
reading your monthly book-review magazine. You pay post 
man nothing; bill is due later, and you will receive a free 

Bonus* Book with each fourth selection. The purchase 
of books for $1.89 each instead of $3.00 to $5.00 in publish- 
ers’ editions, saves you 35% to 50%. And when the value of 
the “‘Bonus’’ Books is added, you save up to 60%! 


Send No Money — Just the Coupon 


So— start your membership right away by mailing the cou 
pon for your beautiful Light of the World Bible. At the 
same time we will send you your first Club selection, 
which you may choose from the fine books listed in the cou 
pon. Send no money now, just the coupon... but do it today! 


FREE: THE GREAT LIGHT OF THE WORLD BIBLE 
ee WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 8-PL, Mineola, New York 

Send me at once my copy of the beautiful Light of the World Bible as my 
FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT. Begin my membership with the Club selec- 
tion checked below, billing me only $1.89 (plus small shipping charge) for both 
volumes. Enroll me as a member of the Family Reading Club and send me, 
each month, a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have che privilege 
f notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any selection or alternate 
book offered at the special members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus small 
shipping charge). There are no membership dues or fees, and I may accept as 


few as five more selections or alternates during the coming twelve months. : ae 
As a member I will receive a free ‘‘Bonus’’ Book with each four Club selections Light of the World dition 
or alternates I accept 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, | will return the Bible f An Heirloom In Your Family Forever 
and my first selection in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled. : When your grandchildren are grown, they will 
Check one book os your first Club selection still be using this Bible... still finding in- 


spiration in its lustrous illustrations and hope 
Around the World in 1,000 Pictures [] Greatest Story Ever Told [] Just Se Stories and help in its pages. Truly a family Bible, one 
Peace With Ged The Power of C Love is Eternal 


of the most beautiful in pubfishing history. 
by Billy Graham Positive Thinking by Irving Stone 


Tranly Reading Cab 
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Bame offer in Canada. Address Family Reading Club (Canada), 
105 Bond St.. Toronte 2, Ont. Offer good only in U.B.A. and Canada 
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